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THE OUTLOOK. 


= anti-Jesuit agitation in Canada is treated 
this week in our columns by a well-informed 
correspondent who has written on this subject in 
former issues; Professor H. H. Boyesen con- 
tributes a curious and readable “ Chapter on Me- 
dizval Student Life ;” Professor Henry M. Baird 
tells the story of the “ Glorious Return” of the 
Waldenses, soon to be celebrated abroad; Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock touches a seasonable topic in his 
‘“‘ Return to the Country ;” Mr. George J. Manson 
propounds the question “ How Can a Boy Learn a 
Trade?” which he will answer in his second 
article; Mrs. A. E. Orpen writes entertainingly of 
“A Tricycle Tour in Normandy ;” Mrs. Barr’s 
serial, which we think is generally judged to be 
one of the very best of her stories, comes to an end. 
In The Home, Kate Upson Clark makes some good 
suggestions in a bright way under the title “Two 
Families ;” last week’s warning about ice-water is 
followed by an article on excessive tea-drinking, 
containing some little-known and important facts ; 
other practical Home articles are furnished by 
Katherine Armstrong, M. F. Harman, and others. 
Our Young Folks will find this-week the beginning 
of a short story called “A Game of Hide-and- 
Seek,” by Charles B. Loomis; a pretty allegory, 
“The Discerning Hammer,” by Professor Amos R. 
Wells; a new game, “ Combinations,” described by 


Clara J. Denton; and some account of the life and 


amusements of “The Children of Long Ago.” In 
Sunday Afternoon we print a sermon by Dr. Ab- 
bott on “The Miracles and Christianity.” Among 
the book notices special attention is given to Sir 
Henry Maine’s “ International Law.” 
* * 

The overwhelming defeat of prohibition in Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island was a surprise even to 
the most hopeful of its opponents. In Pennsyl- 
vania the majority against it was over 185,000. 
In Rhode Island, where three years ago the amend- 
ment had been adopted by a vote of 15,113 
to 9,230, it was last week rejected by a vote of 
28,449 to 9,853. In neither State did the vote 
imply that over three-fifths of the people sanc- 
tioned the barroom. In each canvass the right 
and the duty of the State to restrict the traffic 
was admitted, even in the documents with which 
the liquor dealers flooded the country. In Penn- 
sylvania the argument against prohibition which 
controlled votes was that its adoption would 
not mean the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
but the suppression of the present restrictions 
upon it. In Philadelphia and Allegheny Cour- 
ties, in which the Brooks law has been so 
enforced as to shut out three-fourths of the former 
number of saloons, the majorities against prohibition 
were majorities to perpetuate, if possible, this ex- 
clusion. Had it not been for these two counties, 
where an aggregate anti-prohibition majority of 
120,000 was rolled up, the defeat would have been 
less discouraging to Prohibitionists. As it is, twenty- 
six rural counties gave prohibition majorities, show- 
ing that the present law is not up with the demands 
of the moral sentiment of the State, and that by 
some means county option must be accorded. In 


Rhode Island the one telling argument of the cam- 
paign was that unenforced State prohibition put a 
premium upon -law-breaking. Perhaps the most 
interesting and significant incident connected with 
either campaign was the extent to which the working 
classes in Pennsylvania voted for prohibition. The 
Philadelphia ‘“ Press,” which opposed prohibition, 
took a test vote among 10,154 workingmen, and 
found that twenty per cent. were determined to 
vote for the amendment, while eleven per cent. 
were doubtful or not intending to vote. The work- 
ingmen are coming to see that the money raised 
by licensing the saloons is not any the less taken 
out of the people than if it were raised by direct 


taxation. 


* * 
* 


If any proof were needed to show that the defeats 
of State prohibition do not signify a popular dispo- 
sition to vindicate the saloon, it would be furnished 
by the fact that on the very day of the vote in Penn- 
sylvania the Legislature of Michigan passed a local 
option law, so framed as to avoid the constitutional 
difficulties which overthrew its last one after twenty 
of its counties had adopted local prohibition ; while 
the Governor of Missouri, which already has local 
option, signed a bill forbidding music, billiards, 
and every kind of game in saloons, thus freeing 
all forms of popular amusements from barroom 
surroundings. In Michigan the local option law was 
strengthened by provisions similar to those of the suc- 
cessful Adair law in Ohio, a number of years ago, 
by which the relatives of those injured by drink in 
local option counties can recover damages from the 
saloon-keeper selling the liquor. These laws can 
be enforced, and, with the present temper of our 
people, any anti-saloon law which can be enforced 


is certain to be indorsed. 


* * 
* 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas have passed laws 
against Trusts, which indicate that public sentiment 
in these States is not only thoroughly aroused upon 
the question, but is ready for somewhat violent 
action. The Missouri law is the most uncompro- 
mising of them all. It makes every “agreement 
or understanding ”’ to fix prices or restrict produc- 
tion a conspiracy to defraud. Violations of the act 
on the part of corporations are to be punished by 
fines of not less than one nor more than twenty 
per cent. of their capital stock, and by the forfeit- 
ure of their corporate franchises. The officers of 
the corporations or members of firms violating the 
act are to be punished by a fine of not less than 
$500 and by imprisonment in the county jail not 
more than one year. Purchasers of goods from 
participants in such combinations are relieved from 
the necessity of paying for their purchases. This 
last provision, it should be observed, will probably 
pinch the consumers quite as much as the Trusts, 
since it will necessitate cash payments upon all 
sales. The Texas law is similar in spirit to the 
Missouri measure, but, in a lamentably inconsistent 
way, it exempts the Cattle Trust from its provisions. 
This is a sad departure from the ethical principle 
that reforms should begin at home. In general it 
may be said of these laws that they resemble the 
early Granger legislation against the railroads. The 
Potter law in Wisconsin, it will be remembered, in- 
corporated not only every anti-railroad provision 


which had been talked of anywhere upon the farms, 
but also all those which the railroad representa- 
tives had proposed in the hope of weighing the 
measure-down. The East ridiculed the crudity of 
this legislation, but in the end the West converted 
us all to its principle. The new acts against Trusts 
are not final, but they indicate a public sentiment 
which in the end will control these combinations 
and reduce their profits upon their capital to some- 
thing like the competitive basis. 


* * 
* 


Practical co-operation in its best form was repre- 
sented at Utica, N. Y., on the 19th instant by the 
gathering of the State League of Building and Loan 
Associations. Easily at the head of the convention 
in experience and study of principles was Judge 
Seymour Dexter, of Elmira, whose paper on “ High 
and Low Premiums” commanded close attention, 
while his strong plea for low premiums as neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the borrower and essential 
to the life of the associations carried hearty assent. 
The succeeding address by Mr. Charles R. Hall, 
Deputy of the Banking Department, on “ State 
Supervision,” caused. animated discussion. It led 
to the most important concrete result of the conven. 
tion through its statement of the failure of the as- 
sociations to file the annual reports required by the 
law because no appropriation existed for its enforce- 
ment. The Executive Committee was authorized 
to prepare necessary blanks, obtain a list of all 
associations in the State, and assume the expense 
so that the law should be fulfilled, realizing that 
thus an efficient supervision could be had under 
existing law, at light expense, and to the benefit of 
all honest enterprises. A paper of Mr. Thomas F. 
Larkin, of Brooklyn, on “ Uniformity of Plan” 
made a strong impression upon the convention, and 
resulted in the appointment of a committee to 
draft a general law limiting privileges and defining 
rights, which should be recommended to replace 
existing statutes if approved by the associations of 
the State. This drift of things toward more rigid 
State supervision is certainly one which cannot long 
be resisted. Building associations are in fact sav- 
ings banks, and those who intrust their money to 
them have the same right to the greatest possible 
security against loss through mismanagement or 
fraud. 

The State of New York has enacted a very radical 
law to raise the rate of wages of its laboring class. 
The statute in question makes two dollars a day the 
minimum pay for an eight-hours day of work in the 
employ of the State, and provides that extra work 
in excess of eight hours shall be paid twenty-five 
cents an hour. By this law, according to the 
“Tribune,” the cost of maintaining the canals of 
the State will be increased $300,000 a year, and 
the wages of such employers as lock-tenders, who 
work twelve hours a day, will in many cases be 
increased from thirty-five dollars a month to ninety 
dollars. Of course this is really no more socialistic 
than a tariff to increase wages, but it differs from 
that in the important respect that here the money 
is paid directly to the laborers instead of to their 
employers. ‘The amount of the increase provided 
for by the New York statute seems to be somewhat 
excessive, if we are to carry out the democratic 
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ideal that public employees are not to be privileged 
classes. Yet the ideaof the statute, that the State 
should be an ideal employer, and not try to force 
any of its laborers, whether school-teachers or lock- 
tenders, to work for less than living wages, even 
though competition may permit it, is quite right. 
We think that the people of the country are in 
favor of liberality in the payment of the lower 
grades of public service, but would temper liberality 


so that it shall not mean favoritism or patronage. 


* 


According to the New York “Evening Post,” a 
remarkable step has been taken, considering the 
source from which it comes, toward that sort of gov- 
ernmental control of the great railroad corporations 
for which The Christian Union has for years been 
contending. The form which this control should 
take is a matter that requires the most careful con- 
sideration. The necessity of such control appears 
to us evident from the bare suggestion of the inev- 
itable alternative: either the community must con- 
trol the transportation companies or the transporta- 
tion companies will control the community. We 
quote from the editorial in the “ Post :” 

‘* Before the Senate Committee on Inter-State Commerce a 
number of our prominent railroad men advocated the resto- 
ration and legalization of the old railroad pool system. The 
objection of the shippers to this seemed to be that there 
were really two parties in interest; the greater being the 
railroads, who own the means for carrying passengers and 
freight, and who sell transportation as a commodity, and 
the smaller party represented by the merchants, who had 
had no voice in fixing the classification and rates charged 
upon their shipments under the old pool, who thought that 
the sale of transportation as a commodity should be subject 
to public restriction, and who feared that, if pooling was 
made legal and binding, their chances for fair hearings and 
justice from the carriers would be much decreased. These 
objections were anticipated by Mr. Depew and others, who 
asserted their willingness to have the tariffs of the legalized 
pool passed upon by the Inter-State Commission before 
going into effect. Confidence in the Commission is so gen- 
eral that perhaps a majority of traders would be willing to 
accept pooling under this condition.”’ 


There are three ways conceivable of securing 
reasonable rates of transportation. The first is to 
trust to competition. The well-known aphorism of 


Stevenson that competition is impossible where 


combination is possible has been verified by experi- 
ence, and puts this method out of the question. 
Second, allowing the combinations to be formed, 
and trusting their generosity and sense of justice to 
regulate prices. Result: charging the public all 
that the public will bear. Third, putting trans- 
portation under governmental control; in other 
words, making the price really a matter of contract 
between the corporation and the community, the 
former rendering the service, the latter giving the 
franchise, and the price of the service being mutu- 
ally agreed upon by act of a disinterested tribunal. 
There are difficulties in this method; but the other 
methods are out of the question. If this fails, it 
would appear that nothing would be left but gov- 
ernment ownership, as well as control, of the high- 
ways, if not of the vehicles upon them. 


* 
* 


Germany continues to be strongly interested in 
the coal miners’ strike. The sympathy of the public 
is almost wholly on the side of the workmen. The 
young Emperor appears to be in touch with the 
popular feeling, and is expected to use his power in 
bringing the companies to terms. If he does, he 
will be the national hero. Already at the miners’ 
meetings his name is cheered, and he is in the way 
to inherit his grandfather’s position as “the land- 
father.” During the last few years the coal 
companies in Germany have been remarkably pros- 
perous. Owing in part to the tariffs imposed upon 
imported coal, prices have risen about ten per cent., 
and profits nearly thirty. Wages, however, have 
not been advanced at all, as of course they would 
not be unless the demand for labor were increased, 
and high prices bave a tendency to lessen the con- 
sumption of coal rather than increase it. A strike 
was obviously the only means by which the men 


could gain a share in the increased prosperity of 
thisindustry. Generally, as the conservative organs 
admit, the strikers have been orderly—remarkably 
so for Continental strikers. In Bohemia the order 
has not been so good. Last Thursday there was a 
riot in which several lives were lost and two munic- 
ipal buildings destroyed. It is to the credit of 
trades-unionism that wherever the unions are oldest 
and strongest these attempts at violence are most 
discredited. 


* * 
* 


Governor Hill has signed the anti-bucket-shop 
bill which was passed a month ago. Those who 
ean find nothing good in any of the Governor’s 
acts are now trying to maintain that the bill 
must be a sham, else he would not have signed 
it. But in the news columns of the very papers 
which maintain this editorially we find accounts 
of many of the bucket-shops closing. It may 
be that some of these institutions, by estab- 
lishing a clearing-house among themselves, and 
pretending to purchase or sell the stock requisite 
to clear off their balances, will succeed in eluding 
the penalties of the law. Nevertheless the process 
will be somewhat difficult. It will be remembered 
that last year a New York bucket-shop dealer was 
indicted and convicted simply under the general 
provisions of the Penal Code against gambling. 
The decision was reversed by the General Term 
of the Supreme Court only on the ground that the 
transactions of the defendant formed no part of 
the methods, devices, and hazards which were in 
the legislative mind when the Gambling Act was 
passed. This loophole for the bucket-shops is 
clearly closed by the new act, which seems to be 
one good result of the year’s legislation in New 
York. 


* * 
* 


The special committee of the Board of Education 
of this city have presented a further report, pro- 
posing a revision in the present course of study for 
the purpose of providing a more practical education 
and a more elastic one. They emphasize the value 
of observation lessons, and they recommend the in- 
troduction of manual training throughout the schools, 
although for the present they do not favor the 
arbitrary introduction of workshops and cooking- 
rooms, owing to the great expense and to the lack 
of proper accommodations. An introductory grade 
is proposed for the benefit of children who come to 
the schools unfitted to enter at once upon the pri- 
mary grade, especially those children who donot hear 
the English language spoken intheirhomes. They 
also recommend a supplementary department to 
accommodate children who are unable to obtain 
entrance into the grammar department. They 
recommend the discontinuance of the study of French 
and German, for the reason that the results obtained 
in these studies in the city schools are not satisfac- 
tory, and the committee believe that the time de- 
voted to them can be better used in English branches. 
The report, the radical character of which is indi- 
eated by this brief summary, will not be considered 
until the first meeting of the Board of Education 
in October, in order that ample time may be allowed 


for discussion and amendment. 


* 
* 


The Rev. Edward H. Smith, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Oshkosh, has been brought 
before a District Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters and Churches of Wisconsin on the charge of 
holding and teaching theological views not in accord- 
ance with the belief of the Congregational churches. 
His views were thus formulated in the charges pre- 
ferred, and the statement was accepted by him as 
substantially correct: 


‘*1, That Mr. Smith teaches that the Bible will perish 
with the use of it; that the word of God is in the Bible and 
not that the whole of the Bible is the word of God ; that the 
Bible contains historical and scientific errors. 

‘*2. That he holds that Christ, though of a high order of 
being, is yet a created being, created for the specific work of 


revealing God’s love, and that. Christ is not a being to be 
worshiped. 
“3. That he doesn’t believe that the sufferings and death 
of Christ of itself made an atonement for sins of mankind, 
or is a sufficient ground and procuring cause of forgiveness, 
but, on the contrary, that God pardons on the grounds of his 
essential love, and Jesus Christ is the revealer of that love. 
“4, That he doesn’t believe in the eternity of future. pun- 
ishment in the popular sense; that souls will experience 
eternal loss, but not be eternally lost. That he does not 
believe in such a thing as eternal banishment from God, but 
that punishment is a reminder, preventive, and restorative, 
both in this life and the life hereafter ; that the end of pun- 
ishment is to deter from sinning ; that the future state is one 
of probation, and in it man doesn’t get beyond God’s oper- 
ative love.”’ 


* * 
| 

_ On this statement the Convention passed a reso- 
lution that Mr. Smith’s views were not in harmony ~ 
with the creed of the Convention nor with the gen- 
eral consensus of belief of Congregationalists, but 
refused to pass one looking to the exclusion of Mr. 
Smith from fellowship. We should probably not 
report this case but for its moral significance and 
the example which it affords of a right spirit in 
ecclesiastical proceedings. It is evident from the 
report that care was taken by the brethren who 
presented their charges to make, not the worst show- 
ing possible, but a statement which the supposed 
heretic could accept as fair and truthful. This is 
a new departure in ecclesiastical proceedings worthy 
of all praise, and the Convention certainly did 
wisely in declaring their dissent from the proposi- 
tions, since they did dissent from them. The matter 
having been brought before the Convention, it could 
do no less than pronounce its judgment, since 
silence would have been taken to signify approval. 
But it signalized also another new departure in 
ecclesiastical proceedings in refusing to disfellow- 
ship a minister whose spirit and purpose it accounted 
as Christian, and whose ministry it was willing to 
recognize as a real ministry of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, although it did not agree with his intellect- 
ual statements, his theological philosophy. This 
action comprises the two qualities which have 
rarely been found combined in similar proceedings— 
clearness of intellectual conviction on the one hand, 
with catholicity of spiritual fellowship on the other. 
We congratulate the Congregational churches of 
Wisconsin who have thus marked a decided ad 
vance in clear thinking and in Christian liberality at 
the same time. 3 


* * 


The Utica “ Daily Press ” takes up a report that 
the names of about 900 people have been dropped 
from the roll of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, 
because they are “ineffectives.” It proceeds on 
this report to write a homily on the text, “ Judge 
not,” and calls in question the propriety of casting 
out of church membership so many persons for 
“ineffectiveness.’’ The homily is an excellent one, 
but it is not applicable to the action of Plymouth 
Church. Plymouth Church has dropped from its 
roll the names of twenty-nine members, not for 
“ineffectiveness,” but because either they had 
wholly abandoned all church connection of any and 
every kind, or because they had joined other 
churches without taking a letter from Plymouth 
Church, and therefore no letter could now be 
given them, or because they requested to be dropped, 
wishing to withdraw from the church and not unite 
with any other. Under the rules of Plymouth 
Church such a withdrawal is permitted, and it is 
expressly provided that it does not necessarily 
involye any censure by the church. It has also 
placed on a reserved list the names of 650 members 
whose addresses cannot be discovered. This is a 
list which has been gradually accumulating during 
the forty years’ existence of Plymouth Church. 
Some of these persons are probably dead, others 
possibly have dropped out of all church life, still 
others may be in active Christian life in other 
communities, but have for some reason failed to 
report themselves to their old-time church. There 
is no suggestion in the action of Plymouth Church 
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that they are “ineffectives.” The church simply re- 
solves that it will not report these 650 as a part of 
its living membersip, nor print their names in its 
_ published roll. There are also some 250 or 300 
absentee members of Plymouth Church, who are in 
good and regular standing, but are scattered in 
various parts of the world, keeping up their sym- 
pathy with Plymouth Church, but unable to work 
and worship with it. To these the pastor has 
sent a personal letter, assuring them of the fellow- 
ship and sympathy of Plymouth Church with them, 
but asking them to consider the question whether it 
would not be better for their own spiritual life and 
for the well-being of the Church of Christ at large 
if they were to take a letter to the church with 
which they are now in fact, though not in form, 
identified. This sending out of a greeting from 
Plymouth Church to its absent members has already 
brought back many appreciative and cordial re- 
sponses. The Utica “ Daily Press” will perceive 
that this is quite a different thing from sitting in 
judgment on 900 members because they are “ in- 
effectives,” and turning them out of the church en 
masse by one general vote. 

We publish in another column a letter from Dr. 
Horace Bumstead, President of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity, and a member of the Committee of Con- 
ference appointed by the Georgia Congregational 
Association to confer with the similar Committee 
appointed by the Georgia Congregational Confer- 
ence to consider plans for a union between the two. 
If Dr. Bumstead will look again at our editorial, 
he will see that we did not undertake to place on 
either Committee the responsibility for the failure 
of the two thus far tomeet. As we have published 
his letter, charging this responsibility upon the 
other Committee, it is proper to add that we have 
received from members of the other Committee 
their assurance that they have endeavored to secure 
a meeting, and that there has been some unex- 
plained obstacle on the part of the Committee which 
Dr. Bumstead represents. We are glad to learn 
from Dr. Bumstead’s letter that this obstacle, what- 
ever it was, has at length been removed, and that 
a meeting is now about to be held. We are still of 
the opinion that it was a mistake to give to the 
public the propositions of the Committee appointed 
on behalf of the Association before they had been 
considered and acted upon by the other Committee. 
We do not mean to imply that the Associational 
Committee had published its deliberations, but it is 
clear from Dr. Bumstead’s letter that they were pub- 
lished with the approval, official or non-official, of 
members of that Committee. Dr. Bumstead as- 
sumes that the three propositions which his Com- 
mittee made covered the whole ground, but it is 
clear that there are other methods of union than 
those embodied in these propositions. We reiterate 
what we said in our editorial on June 13: It is 
for the churches in Georgia to determine on what 
basis and in what method they will co-operate ; 
and it will be time enough for the public in the 
North to consider this question when either the 
Joint Committee has agreed upon a plan of co-opera- 
tion or has discovered that an agreement is im- 
possible. 


* * 
* 


We are surprised to find in the daily papers, car- 
ried everywhither by the Associated Press dispatches, 
a report purporting to come from the Rev. T. S. 
Child, D.D., reflecting severely on the treatment of 
Indians at Hampton School. This is an old report, 
snbmitted in 1887 to the last Administration. The 
facts were at the time carefully inquired into by 
General Whittlesey and Mr. A. K. Smiley, the 
founder and organizer of the Lake Mohonk Indian 
Conference. The result of their investigation was 
a thorough and complete contradiction of the report, 
which we supposed had received its final quietus. 


Mr. Smiley is proprietor of the Lake Mohonk 
Hotel ; General Whittlesey has had large experi- 
ence in dealing with the Indians; both of them 
personally inspected the school, and both of them 
reported approving the provisions as to food, etc., 
and also the character and dimensions of the guard- 
room provided as a place of punishment for refrac- 
tory Indians. 


RECENT TEMPERANCE ELECTIONS. 


HE recent elections in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island indi- 
cate a repetition of the experiences of thirty-odd 
years ago. In 1851-5 a prohibition wave passed 
over the United States. In Maine in 1851, in 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Rhode Island in 1852, 
in Connecticut in 1854, in New Hampshire, New 
York, and Michigan in 1855, prohibitory laws 
were passed. They were left for a shorter or 
longer time on the statute book; but the only State 
in which the law has remained up to this date, 
with even a moderate pretense of enforcement, is 
the State of Maine. It remains ou the statute book 
in Vermont, and we believe also in New Hampshire, 
but is not generally enforced in either State. In 
the other States, after trial more or less prolonged, 
it has been repealed—in New York in 1857, in 
Rhode Island in 1863, in Connecticut in 1872, in 
Massachusetts and Michigan in 1875. The reader 
of history will be interested to observe that in one 
feature the recent campaign resembled the campaign 
of 1851-5. The Prohibitionists then, as now, claimed 
to be the only friends of temperance, and asserted 
that all men who doubted or disbelieved in their 
particular method were the friends of the saloon. 
Mr. John B. Gough had given, one would have 
thought, in his lifelong devotion to the cause of tem- 
perance, sufficient evidence of his genuineness and 
disinterestedness ; but he had no faith in prohibi- 
tion at that time, though he did not openly oppose 
it; and he did not escape the accusations which in 
our times have been leveled against such men as 
Howard Crosby and such journals as The Christian 
Union. And the result of the one campaign ap- 


pears to be repeated in the result of the other: 


first an eager hope that prohibition will close the 
saloons and cage, if not kill, the drink dragon; then, 


| after fuller discussion, a reaction and a resolve to 


try other and less drastic but more practicable 
methods. 

For the overwhelming defeat of constitutional 
prohibition in four Eastern States is tolerably con- 
clusive of Eastern sentiment. That defeat was 
not due to indifference; it does not mean an 
indorsement of the saloon or moral blindness to 
the evils of which it is the source. But the inter- 
ests, pecuniary and political, which center around 
the saloon were united ; the interests, moral and 
personal, which center around the home were 
divided. The best men in the community are not 
agreed that prohibition is a wise or even a legiti- 
mate method of dealing with the liquor traffic. 
This is absolutely certain; and it is equally certain 
that the best men in the community must find 
some common basis of agreement if they are to 
succeed. The forces of law and order divided are 
no match for the forces of appetite and covetous- 
ness united. The moral of these elections is writ 
large. It is the duty of all men and women who 
are more desirous to mitigate the evils which the 
saloon inflicts upon the community than to have 
their own way in accomplishing this result, to find 
some common basis of action and to act together. 
Self-will is still self-will though it is labeled con- 
science ; and indifference is still indifference though 
it calls itself conservatism. If the one wing will 
get rid of its self-will, and the other wing will get 
rid of its indifference, the two wings together can 
conquer the saloon. But so long as they fight each 
other, the saloon will go unrestrained. 

The one basis on which all can unite is local 


option. On local option, then, Jet all temperance 
workers concentrate. We advise them to unite 
with local option a minimum license fee; but we 
recognize and respect, though we do not agree with, 
the conscientious scruples of some very honest 
temperance workers against any form of license. 
In each of these States these two measures should 
be presented separately, in order. that prohibition 
and license votes may both be secured for some 
form of local option. 


WOMEN AGAINST WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


B bea “ Nineteenth Century” for June contains a 
remarkable appeal against woman’s suffrage— 


-remarkable alike for the names subscribed to it and 


for the freshness and vigor of thought embodied 
in it. Among the signers are Lady Randolph 
Churchill, Mrs. Goschen, Mrs. Knox-Little, Mrs. 
Westcott, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. J. R. Green, 
Lady Layard, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Mrs. Huxley, 
Mrs. Seeley, Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Mrs. Matthew 
Arnold, Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, Mrs. Max Miller, 
and Lady Victoria Buxton. There are no more 
eminent names among the women of England than 
these. The appeal discriminates between certain 
special forms of suffrage, which it favors, and gen- 
eral or parliamentary suffrage, which it opposes. 
‘‘ As voters for or members of School Boards, 
Boards of Guardians, and other important public 
bodies, women have now opportunities for public 
usefulness which must promote the growth of char 
acter, and at the same time strengthen among them 
the social sense and habit. All these changes of 
recent years, together with the great improvements 
in women’s education which have accompanied 
them, we cordially welcome.” They would clearly, 
therefore, approve the movement in this country for 
giving to women the suffrage on educational sub- 
jects, and perhaps also, though this is not so clear, 
they might approve woman’s suffrage on the tem- 
perance issue. But they strenuously oppose gen- 
eral suffrage, chiefly on two grounds: “To men 
belong the struggle of debate and legislation in 
Parliament ; the hard and exhausting labor implied 
in the administration of the national resources and 
powers; the conduct of England’s relation toward 
the external world ; the working of the army and 
navy; all the heavy, laborious, fundamental in- 
dustries of the State, such as those of mines, metals, 
and railways; the lead and supervision of English 
commerce, the management of our vast English 

mance, the service of that merchant fleet on which 
i food supply depends. In all these spheres 
women’s direct participation is made impossible, 
either by the disabilities of sex or by strong forma- 
tions of custom and habit resting ultimately upon 
physical difference, against which it is useless to 
contend. ‘Therefore, it is not just to give to women 


direct power of deciding questions of Parliamentary | 


policy, of war, of foreign or colonial affairs; of com- 
merce and finance, equal to that possessed by men. 
We hold that they already possess an influence on 
political matters fully proportioned to the possible 
share of women in the political activities of Eng- 
land.” 

Denying the right of women to the suffrage upon 
these grounds, they protest against the extension of 
suffrage to women because of the injurious effect 
which they think it would have upon woman’s char- 
acter. Her moral influence upon politics depends 
—such is the contention of this paper—largely on 
qualities which might be seriously impaired by their 
admission to active political life. “These qualities 
are, above all, sympathy and disinterestedness, 
Any disposition of things which threatens to lessen 
the national reserve of such forces as these we hold 
to be a misfortune. It is notoriously difficult to 
maintain them in the presence of party necessities 
and in the heat of party struggle. Were women 
admitted to this struggle, their natural eagerness 
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and quickness of temper would probably make them 
hotter partisans than men. As their political rela- 
tions stand at present, they tend to check in them 
the disposition to partisanship, and to strengthen in 
them the qualities of sympathy and disinterested- 
ness. We believe that their admission to the suf- 
frage would precisely reverse the condition of 
things, and that the whole nation would suffer in 
consequence. . . . The quickness to feel, the will- 
ingness to lay aside prudential considerations in a 
right sense, which are amongst the peculiar excel- 
lencies of women, are in their right place when 
they are used to influence the more highly trained 
and developed judgment of men. But if this 
guidance of feeling could be immediately and 
directly translated into public action, in matters of 
vast and complicated political import, the risks of 
politics would be enormously increased, and what 
is now a national blessing might easily become a 
national calamity.” We may properly add that, 
in our judgment, the emotional heat which has 
been introduced into certain local campaigns in this 
country where woman’s activity has been most 
prominent gives some sanction from experience to 
these warnings, which are the more significant since 
they come from women. The editor of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” calls for signatures to this protest 
from his English readers, the protest itself being 
evidently the initiation of an anti-woman’s suffrage 
movement, under the inspiration and guidance of 
some of the leading women of Great Britain. © 


A DUTY TO AFRICA. 


a account which Professor Henry Drummond 
gives of slavery in Africa in the June num- 


ber of “ Scribner’s Magazine” reads like a chapter 


from the history of two centuries ago. It is almost 


incredible that such brutalities as he records should 


be committed at the close of this century, and it is 
not surprising that the conscience of Europe has 
been awakened and that something like concerted 
action is being taken. One of the results of the 
deepening sense of the brotherhood of man and 
the obligations that flow from that divine law is 
the perception that the whole world forms one 
community, and that no part of that community can 
rest content and happy in its occupations and pros- 
perity while great wrongs are being inflicted upon 
another part. We have seen again and again 
since the days of the Greek Revolution the response 
of Europe to the appeal of those who are oppressed 
or outraged by superior force. The tribes of Africa 
are so remote from us in distance and in civilization 
that they fail to awaken, for the most part, our 
personal sympathies. It is, therefore, all the more 
hopeful that the conscience of the world is begin- 
ning to be sensitive enough to resent a wrong done 
to those for whom it has not yet conceived a real 
affection or in whom it does not take a personal 
interest. 

It is impossible in a brief space to condense the 
facts which Professor Drummond gives so as to 
reproduce the impression of horror and indignation 
which the reading of his article creates. It is safe 
to say that since the beginning of time there have 
been no more brutal atrocities perpetrated anywhere 
in the world by any race of men than are being 
constantly perpetrated by the slave-catchers and 
slave-dealers in Africa. Large communities are 
suddenly raided and every able-bodied man, woman, 
and child seized, manacled, and set on the march 
toward the coast. The horror of these sudden sur- 
prises, these captures of whole towns, fades, how- 
ever, in comparison with the terrors of the slave- 
march. The men, tied two and two or in gangs of 
a dozen each, with an iron collar let into a long 
iron chain, stagger on, heavily loaded by their 
oppressors ; the women, fastened to chains or thick 
ropes, are obliged to carry, in addition to heavy 
loads of grain and ivory, their little children, and 
when they begin to fail the ivory and grain are 


carefully preserved, while the children are torn 
from them, thrown into the forests, and left to per- 
ish. According to the observation of the most 
competent persons, the mortality of the slave-march 
does not fall below fifty per cent. When the 
women and the older persons begin to fall behind, 
their conductors, anxious to economize powder, kill 
them by a sudden blow on the nape of the neck. 
When the hour for encampment comes, these 
inhuman brutes pass through the ranks of the vic- 
tims and pound the life out of those who show signs 
of inability to proceed further. They do not even 
take the trouble to remove the dead bodies from 
the camping-place. Cardinal Lavigerie, who has 
the fullest and most accurate information from his 
own observations and from the reports of the 
Catholic missionaries under his charge, says that 


there is not a single day in which caravans of - 


slaves are not to be seen carrying ivory and driven 
like human cattle. “ Never in any part of the 
known world or in the pages of its history has there 
been such butchery and murder and such contempt 
for human life. Already millions of human beings 
have thus been murdered during the last quarter of 
a century, but the numbers increase continually, and 
on the high plateaux of the interior the figures given 
by our missionaries surpass those given by Cameron 
for the slave trade of the Zambesi and Nyassa.” 
Cameron, to whom a reference is made, declared 
that not an hour passed without more than fifty 
being killed or torn from their homes; ‘‘ and dur- 
ing this month of August in which I write, 45,000 
more victims are being added to the number of 
those who appeal to us for aid and protection from 
some of the foulest criminals that ever disgraced 
the earth.” In his book on the Congo Mr. Stanley 
has drawn a picture which needed no art of the pen 
to heighten the horrors; the facts tell their own 
story. Five expeditions of the slave-catchers, he 
estimates, must have secured originally about 10,000 
victims, and 118 villages and 43 districts were dev- 
astated ; but at the end there only remained 2,300 
slaves; all the rest had perished by the way. 

The worst feature of the situation is that slavery 
is on the increase. The English consul at Zanzi- 
bar, writing in September of last year, declares that 
there is a marked increase in theslave traffic carried 
on under the protection of the French flag; and 
other persons who are in a position to know the 
facts concur in this statement. A Portuguese com- 
mandant at one of the military posts declares that 
the sole trade in his district is in slaves. This 
spread of the system is due to the profit which the 
Arabs find in it. The slave dealers have become 
capitalists, and are able to organize larger expedi- 
tions and to incur heavier expense. The traffic has 
become such a system that regular stations have 
been established, and human beings and ivory are 
secured and sold by the same business machinery. 
In answer to the question, What is done with the 
slaves ? Professor Drummond says that multitudes 
are used as mere beasts of burden, and multitudes 
more are sold into domestic service in the coast 
regions; several large markets for slaves exist in 
many parts of Africa, and in the adjoining islands, 
in the Comoro Islands, in Madagascar, in Abys- 
sinia, and in the large towns in Morocco; and many 
other centers of Mohammedan life purchase the 
human spoils which are carried out of Africa by 
the slave dealers. 

These outrages have been going on for years, 
but the time has apparently come when Europe 
feels the shame of the situation. The British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which has already 
done a great work, has for a long time past been 
agitating the subject, and has done much to educate 
and direct public opinion in England. The most 
effective and hopeful instrumentality, however, is 
to be found in the organization of anti-slavery 
societies all over Europe—the noble work of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, who, like Peter the Hermit, 
has gone from country to country, pleading elo- 


quently and passionately for the mute thousands in 
Africa. These anti-slavery societies are rapidly 
spreading in Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, and other countries, and large sums of money 
are being raised through their endeavors. We 
have already reported the co-operation between 
Germany and England in the naval surveillance of 
the Zanzibar coast. So far only a beginning has 
been made in this great work, which, in the opinion 
of Professor Drummond, must be conducted sys- 
tematically and comprehensively if it is to secure 
its aim. Professor Drummond believes that what 
is needed is the presence of courageous and thor- 
oughly competent men among the various tribes 
who shall act as leaders, organize resistance against 
the Arabs among the natives, supply arms and 
ammunition, and represent the military and physical 
force of Europe in the struggle of Africa against 
these unscrupulous Arab marauders. This public 
action will be tremendously reinforced by all the 
civilizing, colonizing, trading, and missionary enter- 
prises, and within a reasonable time must work a 
great change. The civilized world certainly cannot 
it quiet while such atrocities are being prepetrated 
in Africa. | 


DIFFERENCES OF SPELLING. 


oo theological teacher to whom we owe, if 
* not our chief, at least our earliest and most 
fundamental, theological instruction, was accustomed 
to say, “I am convinced that nine-tenths of the 
theological disputes which have convulsed the church 
have been disputes about words; and I think the 
other tenth have been also.” In our youth, eager 
to enter the arena and to establish the supremacy 
of our own dogma against all rivals, we thought this 
utterance quite too radical. But as we have grown 
older, and examined more carefully debates ancient 
and modern, we have inclined moreand more to our’ 
instructor’s opinion. We sat once at a public dinner 
next to a famous Positivist. We quoted to him 
the remark of our instructor, and proceeded to 
emphasize what we supposed to be a clear and an 
important exception. “There is,’ we said, “one 
school of philosophy which supposes that all knowl- 
edge is furnished by the senses and by deductions _ 
drawn by the logical faculty from the information 
so acquired. There is another school which 
holds that there is a knowledge not acquired 
by the senses, not demonstrable by the logical 
faculty, but perceived only by faith, by what the 
Hindus call the Yoga faculty, by spiritual vision.” 
“T,” replied the Positivist, “belong to the first 
school. I think that all our knowledge is derived 
from the senses and from the logical faculty. But 
I think that there is a vast and important domain 
which we enter only by the power of faith.” The 
conversation was carried no further; but it ap- 
peared to us, on reflecting upon this statement, that 
our supposed exception was, after all, only an illus- 
tration of our preceptor’s principle. What we were 
accustomed to spell k-n-o-w-l-e-d-g-e our Positivist 
friend spelled d-o-m-a-i-n. Are all theological con- 
troversies matters of spelling ? 

We have been reading lately, with a considerable 
but somewhat amused interest, a series of articles 
by Professor Huxley in the “ Nineteenth Century.” 
He is greatly concerned over the errors into which 
a large proportion of his fellow-men have fallen 
on the subject of the miracles. He apparently 
thinks it not only quite unscientific and irra- 
tional, but even somewhat immoral, to believe 
in miracles. He has employed several score of 
pages in three successive articles to prove that 
there is no adequate evidence to substantiate 
the New Testament miracles. He has told at con- 
siderable length the story of what he is pleased to 
call an ecclesiastical or medizwval miracle, insist- 
ing that the evidence for the latter is quite as great 
as for the former. And yet he has never once 
furnished any definition of a miracle, or anything 
approximating a definition. We suspect if he had 
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put a definition of this word miracle at the begin- 
ning of his first article, his orthodox readers would 
have been saved the labor or would have been 
_ deprived of the enjoyment of reading the series. 

For most of them would have said on the mere 
reading of his definition: “That is something we 
also do not believe in.” Why is it that theological 
controversialists rarely begin their controversies 
with exact definitions? Is it because an exact 
definition would leave nothing to be debated? 

It would almost seem so from another aspect of 
Professor Huxley’s papers. The question at issue 
which in these papers Professor Huxley is avowedly 
discussing is this: Is Professor Huxley an infidel 
or an agnostic? Surely, if ever there was occa- 
sion for an exact definition at the very outset, it 
would be in such a discussion as this. What do 
you mean by infidel? What do you mean by 
agnostic? But Professor Huxley has afforded no 
definition of the word infidel; and though in his 
first paper he gave a general description of an 
agnostic, and told how the word first came into use, 
it was not until his third paper that he offered a 
definition of the word. And it appears to us, after a 
careful comparison of Professor Huxley’s definition 
of agnostic with his own definition of his own moral 
philosophy, that, whether he is an infidel or no, ag- 
nostic he clearly is not. Here is his definition ; 
the italics are our own: 

‘‘This principle [agnosticism] may be stated in various 
ways, but they all amount to this: that it is wrong for a man 
to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any proposi- 
tion, unless he can produce evidence which logically justifies 
that certainty. This is what agnosticism asserts ; and inmy 
opinion it is all that is essential to agnosticism.”’ 

Agnosticism, in other words, assumes that the 
logical faculty is the ultimate test of all truth, 
that all wsthetic, ethical, and spiritual statements 
must be tried by the scientific method; that we 
must measure the beauty of a picture as we 
measure the nature of the pigments, or the truth 
of the Ten Commandments as we measure the com- 
position of the stones on which they are engraved ; 
that we cannot be certain of anything which we 
cannot logically demonstrate. But this is just what 
Mr. Huxley has in most explicit and even eloquent 
terms emphatically denied. We quote the closing 
_ paragraph from his monograph on Mr. Hume: 

‘‘In whichever way we look at the matter, morality is 
based on feeling, not the reason ; though reason alone is com- 
petent to trace out the effects of our actions, and thereby 
dictate conduct. Justice is founded on the love of one’s 
neighbor ; and goodness is a kind of beauty. The moral law, 
like the laws of physical nature, rests in the long run upon 
instinctive intuitions, and is neither more nor less ‘ innate’ 
and ‘necessary’ than they are. Some people cannot by 
any means be got to understand the first book of Euclid; but 
the truths of mathematics are no less necessary and bind- 
ing on the great mass of mankind. Some there are who can- 
not feel the difference between the Sonata Appassionata and 
Cherry Ripe ; or between a gravestone cutter’s cherub: and 
the Apollo Belvidere; but the canons of art are none the less 
acknowledged. While some there may be who, devoid of 
sympathy, are incapable of a sense of duty ; but neither does 
their existence affect the foundations of morality. Such 
pathological deviations from true manhood are merely the 
halt, the lame, the blind, of the world of consciousness; the 
anatomist of the mind leaves them aside, as the anatomist 
of the body would ignore abnormal specimens.”’ 


We judge, then, that, unless he has changed his 
philosophy since he wrote the sketch of Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Huxley is not an agnostic. Having devoted 
three articles to a defense of agnosticism, he 
erases them all by giving at the close an exact 
definition of agnosticism. We may add that, 
should he venture on the hazardous task of afford- 
ing an exact definition of a miracle, it would 
probably be found either that he does believe in 
miracles or else that his supposed opponents do not. 

If theological controversialists would only pre- 
cede their controversies with an exact definition of 
terms, the pleasing tournaments which now afford 
so strong and not always healthful excitement to 
the combatants, and so mild and, comparatively 
speaking, innocent excitement to the spectators, 
would come to an end. Happily for those who are 
dependent on such gladiatorial displays for intel- 


night at five minutes past eleven was late. 


lectual pleasure, such definitions are not likely to 
be furnished by the men who enter the lists ; while 
those who sit on the benches and watch the con- 
tests can always relieve the tension, if it becomes 
too great, by furnishing an exact definition them- 
selves, and so discovering to how great an extent 


what looked like a mortal combat is fought only | 


with swords of wood, lances of reed, and shields of 
paper. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Bowery car that passed Broome Street the other 
You could 
guess that from the vigorous lashing the disgruntled 
driver gave his drooping nags. At Broome Street an 
assortment of Bowery types was gathered to observe a 
man on crutches making his way out across the street 
toward the line of the car that was swooping down at 
a reckless pace. The driver saw the man, and he flung 
himself on the brake-handle with a snort of disgust. 
The car was stopped a little beyond Broome Street, 
and it waited there two minutes for the man to get on. 
He hobbled to the steps of the rear platform as quickly 
as he could, but he was a pitiful object of abject help- 
lessness, and the conductor was obliged to get off the 
car and literally lift the cripple on. The man’s limbs 
were absolutely useless; the upper part of his body was 
frightfully emaciated, and it was clear from his facial 
contortions that he was a chronic paralytic. He held 


-half a dozen newspapers in one distorted hand, and as 


soon as he got seated, with the aid of the conductor 
and a passenger, in the last seat of the car, he began to 
greet passengers on their entrance with a shrill, yelp- 
ing cry of “ Evening papers!” Of course, all this was 
an ingenious method of soliciting alms, but the man 
paid his fare and gave no trouble. At Canal Street a 
curious passenger on the back platform came into the 
car and sat down by the poor fellow with the crutches. 
“My friend,” he said, sympathetically, “you’ve had 
hard lines.” ‘ Yes,” said the man; “I’m stuck to night 
with eight ‘Worlds’ and six ‘Suns,’ but I sold out 
early last night—so it’s all right. To-morrow night’ll 
be good, sure, an’ I’ll sell a pile. Evening papers !” 
The passenger got up and went out on the back plat- 
form. He stood facing the interior of the car, that he 
might survey and admire at leisure the crippled hero 
who could triumph over the ills of the flesh so com- 
pletely as to forget them entirely in the contemplation 
of the daily business of living. 

In the elevated railroad trains of this city a student of 
human nature may find no end of material for profitable 
meditation. Nodoubt the dignified gentlemen who com- 
plainingly shout interesting scraps of Greek and San- 
skrit at the passengers just before each station is reached 
are not given much to the study of philosophy ; but, as 
Lord Macaulay said that he could think of no more desir- 
able state of existence that to have been the secretary 
of John Milton, and to have caught the pearls of poesy 
that fell from the great man’s lips, so the Spectator can 
think of no better position for a true student of human 
nature than that of train hand on the elevated railroad. 
Only the other day the Spectator witnessed an incident 
that tended to strengthen his conviction in this matter. 
He found himself, about half-past eleven o’clock at 
night, sitting near two Irish women who had got on the 


train with him at the Park Place station of the Sixth 


Avenue road. One was young, and both were voluble. 
The younger woman was bent upon chatting with an 
acquaintance across the aisle. There was no essential 
impropriety in this, and nobody paid any attention to 
the conversation. But the elder woman had a more 
acute sense of the proper, and she nudged her compan- 
ion violently several times, and in many other no less 
demonstrative ways indicated her disapproval of the 
proceedings. Finally she blurted out, in a loud voice : 
‘Mary Ann! do be aisy! yer omadhaun! The folk 
will be thinkin’ yer ignorant of the proprieties !” The 
good woman’s accent was so broad as to be irresistibly 
comical. At the first sound of her voice a hush spread 
through the car, and she finished her sentence with an 
interested audience. When the first shock of amaze- 
ment and amusement had given place to an apprecia- 
tion of the condition of things, a general titter went 
round the car, and in a few moments everybody was 
laughing heartily. ‘‘ Do yer moind that, now !” said the 
woman to her young companion. “The folk do be 


laughin’ at yer, yer omadhaun!” And she joined heart- 
ily in the laugh which she firmly believed was against 


“Mary Ann.” She would have been startled, no doubt, 
to learn that anybody was laughing at her. There 
are two morals to this little tale: first, “where igno- 
rance is bliss,” ete.; and, second, we ought to be care- 
ful, before joining in a laugh, to know who is being 
laughed at. 


Everybody in New York—that is, nearly everybody— 


is familiar with the scenes about the delivery wagons of 


the evening newspapers when the anxious newsboys 
make a rush for the papers. The Spectator has often 
watched the mass of squirming, wriggling limbs at the 
tail end of a delivery wagon, and the other day he 
stopped in Union Square for a moment to catch the 
movements of a crowd of newsboys crushed together 
in a wild scramble and dig for first place in the line for 
papers. As he wasabout to turn away he discovered 
at his elbow a little, ragged fellow who was calmly con- 
suming a cigarette—or what had been a cigarette. He 
surveyed the crowd of pushing and kicking newsboys 
at the wagon with an air of infinite disdain, although 
he was evidently a newsboy himself. Placidly contem- 
plating the ashes on his cigarette, he seemed to be asu- 
perior being set apart from the common herd. The Spec- 
tator ventured to accost the fourteen-year-old magnate 
in a respectful tone, and he was answered with Welling- 
tonian calm : “Mea newsboy ? Cert! I ain’t excited 
like dem fellers? Why should I be? Naw, mister, - 
I take t’ings easy, dat’s my motter. Dem duffers dere 
dey break demselves all up to git ahead of two or 
t’ree fellers ; do dey sell any more papers? Nary a 
more. Why, me—I kin sell more papers dan any 
one o’ dat gang ; an’ jist because I take things cool. 
It comes my turn jist as soon, an’ maybe sooner, dan if 
I was to jump in dere and git rattled.” As the crowd 
got thinned, with a swift, graceful movement the little 
philosopher was at the wagon proffering his money. 
It was taken immediately, and he sprang back to the 
street and started in to work. The cool impudence 
with which he disposed of papers to reluctant or im- 
patient passers was evidence of this young man’s self- 
possession. All the other boys seemed to respect him, 
too ; and it was hard for anybody who observed !the 
lad’s self-assurance not to feel interested, at least. He 
was Frederick Fox, the “ bankernewsboy,” who is only 
fourteen years old and has three hundred dollars to his 
credit at the Newsboys’ Lodging-House in this city. 
It was one of his “ off ” days, and he was working as a 
common vender simply to keep his hand in. 


* * * 


Late last Sunday night the Spectator was wearily 
pushing his way through a big crowd on Fourteenth 
Street just west of Sixth Avenue. Directly in front of 
Pastor’s Theater he got wedged in between two lines of 
traffic, and for a few moments he could neither go for- 
ward nor backward. He happened to be just behind 
two well-groomed saunterers who had loud voices and 
weren’t afraid to let people know it. Eavesdropping is 
not one of the Spectator’s sins, but on this occasion he 
was obliged to listen to the conversation of the gentle- 
men in front of him. They were discussing “ Jenkins,” 
and a sudden interest in Mr. “Jenkins” filled the 
Spectator’s breast. It is curious, by the way, how one | 
sometimes hearing a person discussed by strangers is 
seized with a desire to know the person, and how the 
mind runs off in speculation regarding the person’s in- 
dividuality. 

“You don’t have much to do with Jenkins,” said one 
gentleman to the other. 

“No, not since Jack Robinson told me that story 
about what Jenkins said of me at the office.” 

“Did Jenkins admit it ?” 

“ Didn’t give him a chance to admit it, my dear fel- 
low. I couldn’t betray Jack, you know, and I cut 
Jenkins dead without a word.” 

“ How did he take it ?” 

“Well, he was surprised at first, but the next time I 
met him he gave me a savage glare that showed he knew 


| he was guilty.” 


Poor Jenkins! The Spectator believes that you are 
not guilty. He would like to know you better. You 
are doubtless a spirited fellow, and Jack Robinson, the 
Spectator imagines, is a mean rogue. But how many 
are treated as you have been treated! It ought to be 
a well-accepted rule that “confidential” abuse of a 
friend should never be confidential. How many gener- 
ovs men fail in this matter to be just! Noble-hearted 
fellows walk the streets of New York to-day enemies 
because neither is fair enough to make things plain to 
the other. The Spectator knows what an easy thing it 
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is to change the current of human lives by little words, 
and if he dared to take the liberty of preaching, his dis- 
course should be concerned with the evils that proceed 
from false confidences. 


THE ANTI-JESUIT AGITATION IN 
ONTARIO. 
By James M. HunTvER. 


bale anti-Jesuit agitation in Ontario has just 
reached a definite stage of progress. This 
agitation sprang up, as the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union scarcely need to be reminded, in con- 
sequence of the passing of what is known as the 
Jesuits’ Estates bill by the Legislature of Quebec. 
For a time the sole aim of the movement was the 
disallowance of the obnoxious bill, but inevitably 
the scope of the discussion broadened, and with 
this came a corresponding broadening of aim. 

From the very first it was a movement of the 
people. Its leader was a newspaper—the Toronto 
“Mail.” The politicians looked at it askance; the 
party journals ignored it, fought it, or tried to 
make a little political capital out of it. Some 
local journals have not even mentioned it editorially 
up to the present. Yet no one can doubt that, 
after six months of intense agitation, the anti- 
Jesuit movement is still the question of the hour. 
It only became more lively when the Dominion 
Parliament, by the overwhelming vote of 188 to 13, 
voted not to request the Governor-General to dis- 
allow the bill. ‘There can be little doubt that Sir 
John Macdonald, the Premier of the Dominion, 
and unquestionably one of the shrewdest of politi- 
cians, expected that vote to kill the agitation. He 
said in a speech at the time that he did not under- 
stand how there came to be so much fuss made 
about so small a matter. In less than three months 
from the date of that speech a convention of nine 
hundred delegates met in Toronto to censure him 
for allowing the bill to become law. So difficult 
does it seem for the politician to understand the 
bigness or littleness of a moral question. 

As might be expected, clergymen have taken a 
prominent position in this movement. If the local 
newspaper was afraid to speak out, the local 
clergyman was not. Not only in the cities, but in 
almost every town and hamlet in Ontario, large and 
enthusiastic meetings were held. At these meet- 
ings not only the Jesuits’ Estates bill, but the whole 
relation of the Roman Catholic Church to the civil 
power, came under review. Of course many wild 
statements were made and many unjust and un- 
generous accusations preferred, yet the sober com- 
mon sense of the people has everywhere prevented 
disturbances. The number of resolutions passed 
at the various meetings must be away up in the 
thousands. There was for weeks a perfect deluge 
of resolutions at citizens’ meetings, Orange Lodge 
meetings, Ministerial Association meetings, and at 
meetings of half a dozen other organizations. The 
ministers who took the most prominent part in 
these meetings were chiefly Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, and Congregational, but all the other Protest- 
ant denominations have given a general adhesion 
to the movement. 

It was soon felt that if anything practical was to 
come of the agitation a permanent organization 
must be formed. But this could only be effected 
by calling a convention and arranging a basis of 
action. At the call of the Citizens’ Committee of 
Toronto, the-various municipal divisions of the 
Province were asked to send delegates to Toronto 
June 11 and 12. As has been stated, nine 
hundred delegates responded to the summons. 
Taking all the circumstances into account, it was, 
without doubt, the most remarkable convention ever 
held in Canada. It was remarkable for the men 
that were absent as well as those that were present. 
The “heelers” of the political parties were con- 
spicuously absent. There was nothing to be gained 
for the present parties in that gathering. Men 
were present who had never been at gatherings 
having a political character in theirlives. The Rev. 
Principal Caven, who was chosen chairman of the 
permanent organization, is a man of the most 
retiring disposition, a model of gentleness and 
moderation. Only a profound conviction of duty 
toward his country could have drawn a person of 


- his tastes from the quietude of scholastic duties and 


religious work. But the most remarkable thing 
about the Convention, outside of the work it had 
met to perform, was its significance as a protest 
against “machine” politics, Canada is a moral 
country, but its politics have been immoral. For 
some years, it is true, there have been indications 


of a revolt against machine politics. But now the 
result has come in earnest, and the rebels are defiant. 
That vote, 188 to 13, opened the eyes of the country 
to the power of partyism. It is freely asserted that 
all recent changes by which special privileges have 
been granted to the Roman Catholic Church are 
due to the competition of parties for the Catholic 
vote. Hence, the demand is now made that men 
must be sent to Parliament who will not sacrifice 
principle to partyism. ‘To what extent the demand 
will express itself at the polls remains to be seen. 
The testing time is not far distant, as both the 
Dominion and Provincial elections will take place 
within two years. 

It remains to sum up the results of the agitation 
so far as it has gone, as they are seen in the work 
and deliverances of the Convention. A permanent 
organization has been formed called the Equal Rights 
Association. The name was chosen in preference 
to any such name as Protestant Alliance, to give 
Catholics who are not ultramontanes an opportunity 
to join in the movement, and to show, in the lan- 
guage of the permanent chairman, that “the move- 
ment which we represent is not directed against 
the Roman Catholic Church. It should not be 
necessary to emphasize that statement, but inas- 
much as some persist in alleging that this is its 
meaning, and that we would refuse to Roman 
Catholics the liberty which Protestants enjoy, and 


would place the exercise of their religion under | 


disabilities, we have to repeat our disavowal of the 
spirit and aim imputed to us.” There is every 
prospect that an association similar in character 
will be formed for the Dominion. 

The Convention committed itself to the entire 
separation of Church and State, the State to be 
supreme in its own sphere. This is theoretically 
the law of the Canadian Constitution, but prac- 
tically Quebec has a State Church. The deliver- 
ance will be barren of results for the present, ex- 
cept in the way of keeping the position and privi- 
leges of the Catholic Church in Quebec before the 
public mind. These privileges cannot be touched 
save by revising the constitution of the Dominion, 
and that will not come for some time. 

There were two resolutions dealing with the 
public school question. One of them insists “that 
every rate-payer should be deemed a supporter of 
the public schools unless he himself, of his own 
free will, signifies his desire to be ranked as a sup- 
porter of separate (State-aided, but Catholic) 
schools, and that the act should be so amended as 
to be explicit on this point.” Strong opinions were 
expressed against the continuance of separate 
schools, but here again an old Act of Parliament 
stands in the way. ‘These schools were established 
before Confederation, when there were no Provin- 
cial Legislatures, but now education is under the 
control of the Provinces. 

The other resolution demands that English shall 
be the language of instruction in Ontario public 
schools, and that only authorized text-books shall 
be used therein. It has been shown lately that 
there are sixty public schools in Eastern Ontario 
in which French is the language of instruction, and 
in which text-books authorized by the hierarchy of 
Quebec are almost exclusively used. The Ontario 
Government have a Commission investigating the 
matter at present. The next elections will turn 
largely upon the action of the Government in 
regard to these schools. 

The Convention went, no doubt, as far as is advis- 
able at present. But, as has been pointed out by 
some of its critics, it but touched the fringe of the 
questions this agitation has raised. Jesuitism is not 
likely to be very much frightened with anything 
that has been done so far. Secure for the present 
in Quebec, Jesuitism can there, at all events, work 
toward the aims it ever keeps in view. 


A CHAPTER OF MEDIAVAL STUDENT 
LIFE. 


By Pror. HJALMAR BOoyYESEN. 


T= University of Leipsic owes its origin to a 
revolt of the foreigners at the University of 
Prague in the year 1409. At that time the latter 
institution had no less than forty thousand stu- 
dents, divided, after the pattern of the Sorbonne at 
Paris, into four nations, viz., the Bohemian, the 
Saxon, the Bavarian, and the Polish. The rector 
magnificus was elected directly by the nations, 
one vote being allowed to each. The Bohemian 
nation, however, which was long the smallest, was 
jealous of the foreigners, and as it grew in numbers 
endeavored to make its influence more strongly felt. 


It demanded three votes at the election of the rector, 
while each of the other nations was to be satisfied 
with one as before. The jolly King Wenzel was 
also of their opinion, and decided the quarrel in 
favor of his own subjects; and John Husz, who 
found few disciples among the Germans and Poles, 
but many among the Bohemians, increased the con- 
fusion by his violent partisanship in favor of the 
latter. The jovial king, tired at last of the perpetual 


| quarreling, offered the university an affront by giv- 


ing the rectorate to his cook, thereby embittering 

the sentiment among the foreigners, not only 
against himself, but against the whole Bohemian 

nation. Riots followed, with frequent assaults and 

even murders. At last the non-Bohemians found 
their position so intolerable that they determined to 
emigrate en masse, and between the 11th and 19th 

of May, 1409, twenty-four thousand, or, according 

to another authority, thirty-six thousand, students, 

masters, and doctors left Prague, and scattered in 

all directions through the cities of Europe. .Two 

thousand of these learned fugitives took up their 

residence in Leipsic, where they were well received 

by the two Margraves Frederick the Pugnacious 

and his brother William the One-Eyed. A univer- 
sity was now de facto there, and only needed its 

formal legitimation from the Pope and the rulers of 

the land. This was, without difficulty, obtained 

in September, 1409. 

Such a sudden increase of the population natu- — 
rally increased the cost of living in the city, and 
much difficulty was experienced in finding lodgings 
for masters and students. The majority of them 
being poor, they could not afford to pay the exor- 
bitant prices which the citizens demanded for the 
rent of rooms, and this circumstance may have 
hastened the establishment of colleges, where the 
young scholars could live cheaply and in cloistral 
seclusion under the supervision of theirelders. All 
medizval universities were founded on this plan, and 
there was as yet no reason why Leipsic should 
break with the well-established tradition. The two 
Margraves accordingly presented two large build- 
ings, called after them The Great and The Small 
Prince’s College, to the University, exempted their 
inhabitants from taxes, and gave them independent 
jurisdiction. Such a college household collectively 
was called a bursa,' and each collegiana bursarius, 
which has in later times been contracted into Bursch 
—once, and long after the dissolution of the colleges, 
the favorite term which the students applied to 
themselves. 

The division into nations was also transplanted 
from Prague, the name chosen to indicate each 
being, as in the latter place, somewhat arbitrary. 
Thus the Saxon nation included, besides a number 
of German provinces, also England, Sweden, and 
Denmark ; the Bavarian extended to France, Spain, 
and Italy; the Polish to Prussia, Hungaria, and 
Bohemia; the Misnian being the only one which 
was approximately confined to the locality whose 
name it bore. 

It is difficult to form any conception of what 
student life must have been during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The age was rude and 
passionate, and its standard of morality necessarily 
low, and the collegians formed no exception to the 
general rule. The history of the University of 
Leipsic down to the middle of the last century is 
very unedifying reading, being an almost uninter- 
rupted record of disturbances, occasioned some- 
times by learned controversies, but more frequently 
by the bitter hostility between “town and gown ”’— 
academicians and Philistines. The burgomaster and 
the city council looked upon the academic jurisdic- 
tion as a legalized encroachment upon their . rights, 
and a hundred petty squabbles were from time to 
time arising which created bad feeling and had to 
be decided by the interference of the Prince. 
Thus, for instance, in 1597 an incident occurred 
which shows how ready the two parties were to 
fly at each other’s throats. A worthy army chap- 
lain and doctor of theology, George Wiist, wished 
to celebrate the return of spring, and in his joy at 
this happy event emptied afew bumpers more than 
were strictly required to slake his thirst. The 
excellent man was choleric by nature, and as at 
Peter’s Gate a peasant, named Hans Ott, who, with 
ten horses, was dragging the trunk of an enormous 
oak into the city, blocked up his way, he was in- 
clined to punish his bucolic friend for such an 
insult to his academical dignity. Ott, however, 


1Qur word purse and the French bourse; in bursa and bursa- 
rius there is possibly an — allusion to the fact that 
the colleges were supported by princely and sometimes also 
by private charity. 
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would neither listen nor would he grant his reverence 
the right of passage. Wiist then, wishing to teach 
him better manners, seized his rapier, and, before 


he knew it, the peasant lay dead at his feet. Im- 


mediately realizing what he had done, and over- 
come with remorse, the doctor tried to hide in a 
neighboring wheat-field, but was soon captured and 
arrested by the city authorities. A deputation from 
the rector of the University soon arrived and de- 
manded his surrender ; but the councilors refused, 
and the Duke, being called upon to settle the diffi- 
culty, decided in their favor. Fearing, probably, 
that the University would, in the end, gain pos- 
session of the criminal, and enjoying the oppor- 
tunity to inflict a humiliation upon its old enemy, 
the council made haste to condemn poor Wiist 
to death, and on the fourth day after the crime had 
been committed he was beheaded in the market- 
place. Hardly was his body cold when the war- 
ery of the students, “ Burschen heraus/”* re- 
sounded through the streets of the city; from all 
sides they stormed together, burning to avenge the 
insult done to their alma mater. In an inclosed 
court they improvised a mock trial, at which 
the burgomaster and the councilors, who were rep- 
resented by large dolls of straw, were unanimously 
sentenced to death and hanged on the spot. The 
citizens, being prepared for worse excesses, armed 
themselves in haste and attacked the students, who 
were driven back into their colleges ; here they fort- 
ified themselves behind the walls and opened fire 
on their assailants. This state of siege lasted for 
three days; then messengers from the Duke arrived 
and hostilities were suspended. Another trial fol- 
lowed, and this time a serious one, but the students 
were, of course, as ignorant of what had happened as 
if they had been born yesterday. It was impossi- 
ble to ascertain anything, except that a student 
of fifty-two years, named Lange, had acted as sheriff ; 
another, named Rauch, as judge; and a third, whose 
name was also discovered, as court-crier. These 
three were then imprisoned, but immediately again 
released. The council had, as the students thought, 
been duly rebuked, and the dead chaplain avenged. 
With the various guilds of artisans the collegians 
carried on an uninterrupted warfare. Even mas- 
ters and professors were so permeated with this 
traditional hostility that they did not consider it 
as inconsistent with their dignity to engage in a 
free street fight with journeymen tailors, coopers, 
and carpenters. But it was especially the shoe- 
makers whose feud with the University assumed 
the most alarming dimensions. Six gentlemen of 
this genus had, in the year 1471, issued a formal 
declaration of war, which, in various copies (all 
orthographical marvels), they had posted on the 
doors of the colleges. They were resolved to 
avenge the indignities which they had suffered at 
the hands of the collegians; and many others who, 
probably with good reason, bore a grudge against 
the “ Sons of the Muses”’ seized the opportunity to 
give expression to their sentiments. Students and 
University officers were attacked and often hor- 
ribly beaten wherever they might appear, and no 
ducal mandates or ecclesiastical bans availed to put 
an end to the disorders. How and when this agi- 
tation was quelled is not known, but probably both 
parties gradually tired of it, as soon as it ceased to 
attract public notice. | 
The life of the students, while the college or 
dormitory system prevailed, was by no means what 
might be desired. Young men, however amiable 
and gentlemanly they may be individually, are apt 
collectively to bebave as rowdies. As soon as their 
individualities are merged in the crowd, they lose 
all sense of personal responsibility ; the rowdy spirit 
which is always represented in any large body of 
men communicates itself, as by a swift contagion, 
even to the gentlest and most well-bred, and they 
commit excesses in concert in which each one of 
them, individually, would have been ashamed to 
participate. Such was, at all events, the experience 
of the Leipsic colleges, and it has been the experi- 
ence of a hundred others both in the Old World 
and in the New. In the first place, “hazing ” was 
developed into a fine art, and even professors were 
known to engage in it. A great number of instru- 
ments of torture—curry-combs, brushes, planes, 
blunt razors, ete.—with which the freshmen were 


maltreated in a systematic manner, are still pre-. 


served; each torture had some symbolic significa- 
tion, and was on that account borne by the sufferer 
with becoming fortitude. Those who could afford 
it, however, and especially young noblemen, hired 


1 ** Burschen heraus’’ means ** students out’’ or ‘‘ fellows 
out.’’ 


poorer students to be maltreated in their places, 
and this vicarious suffering came to be regarded as 
legitimate and sufficient. Repeatedly the govern- 
ment took steps to break up these nefarious prac- 
tices, but, strangely enough, it was the freshmen 
themselves who exerted themselves to frustrate the 
reform. Being near the end of their year of servi- 
tude, they enjoyed the prospect of avenging their 
own sorrows upon their innocent successors of next 
year. 

As the number of the students increased, the 
dormitories could no longer accommodate them, and 
it followed as a necessity that certain privileged 
persons, first students of medicine, then of law, 
were permitted to reside outside of the college 
walls. Gradually all restrictions were abolished, 
and the venerable buildings themselves yielded to 
the slow tooth of time. Some sentimental tears 
were dropped on their ruins, no doubt, and the 
assertion was freely made that the abandonment of 
the dormitory system had given the death-blow to 
all the picturesque features of student life. The 
gentlemen who had participated in the semi-annual 
brawls with the journeymen tailors and shoemakers, 
and come home with bloody heads and broken 
noses, pitied their weaker successors who had never 
known the delights of pommeling and being pom- 
meled by an infuriated mob. They condoled with 
doctors of philosophy who had never experienced 
the pleasures of a midnight ride through the town 
on a rail, or being baptized with beer and groomed 
with a curry-comb. For all these practices disap- 
peared with the dormitory system. ‘The question of 
discipline with which the faculty had vainly been 
wrestling solved itself, as soon as the students could 
no longer congregate in large numbers in each 
other’s rooms and plot mischief. Hazing, which had 
been a serious evil in Leipsic, began to be frowned 
upon by the students themselves, and brutality, 
which had once been a title to distinction, lost 
its attraction as soon as it ceased to be admired. 
As the picturesque ruffianism became obsolete, the 
standard of scholarship was raised, and the Uni- 
versity flourished as it had never flourished before. 
I doubt if there is any one to-day who regrets the 
fall of the ancient barracks. 


THE “GLORIOUS RETURN” OF THE 
WALDENSES. 
By Prorressor Henry M. Barrp, D.D., LL.D. 


pyrene G the most interesting of the many new 
historical societies that have sprung up within 
the past few years is the Société d’ Histoire 
Vaudoise, established for the purpose of gather- 
ing and preserving information respecting the 
checkered experiences of the Waldenses of the 
Italian Alps. It has been in existence just about 
seven years. Its resources are of the very 
slenderest. Yet it aims at doing, and, in fact, is 
already doing, good, substantial service in its chosen 
department. A bulletin which it publishes has 
already given to the world some very valuable 
matter, not elsewhere accessible, and promises to 
be still more useful in future. This society has 
given notice of its intention to celebrate, in an 
appropriate manner, an event which occurred pre- 
cisely two hundred years ago, and to which the 
Vaudois, or Waldenses, are in the habit of pointing 
as in some respects the most romantic in all their 
long and striking history. I refer to the incident 
which ever since the days of Henri Arnaud has 
been familiarily known as “ La glorieuse rentrée,” 
or, as we might paraphrase it, “ The glorious re- 
covery of their valleys by the expelled inhabitants 
of the Waldensian district.” 

And certainly the present Waldenses have good 
reason to remember that event both with gratitude 
to God and with patriotic pride. Never were 
their ancestors, to all human appearance, nearer to 
complete destruction from the face of the earth 
than just, before the memorable return; and in no 
way could those ancestors have displayed a more 
ardent and absorbing love of country than by 
braving such dangers and hardships to regain their 
bleak mountain-sides and barren valleys. 

The events connected with the expulsion of the 
Waldenses from Piedmont date from two or three 
years before the “rentrée”’ which it is now pro- 
posed to commemorate. Our Italian friends are 
naturally gratified at being able with truth to 
assert that the first impulse given to this work of 
iniquity came from without. Victor Amadeus, 
the reigning Duke of Savoy, was not altogether 
displeased with his Waldensian subjects. He recog- 
nized their industry, their integrity, and, what was 


more, their tried fidelity to their prince ; and he felt 
no disposition to disturb them. It is pleasant to be 
able to acquit the ancestor of the present King of 
Italy of this guilt; for certainly the house of Savoy 
has quite enough of other sins of the kind to account 
for. But Louis XIV., having, as he flattered him- 
self, signed the death-warrant of Protestantism in 
France by the publication of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes on the 22d of October, 1685, was 
not only anxious to have the young Duke copy his 
example, but, when the latter interposed difficulties, 
plainly informed him that the work of “ cleaning 
out” the Alpine valleys of their heretical inhabit- 
ants would have to be done. M. de Rébenac 
Feuquiéres, the French ambassador at Turin, one 
day informed Victor Amadeus that his master was 
resolved to send in his armies to “convert” the 
Waldenses, and that the only result of the Duke’s 
continued opposition would be that, in this case, 
Louis XIV. would retain the conquered valleys for 
himself. 

A few years earlier a French king would have 
been more moderate in his demands ; but the great 
Protector of England was long since dead, and 
John Milton no longer wrote in his name _ those 
manly pleas for toleration to which the most cruel 
and bloodthirsty of Continental tyrants were com- 
pelled to give respectful though reluctant attention. 
It is needless to tell the story of the persecution 
that ensued, in the course of which every form of 
cruelty was practiced. Louis XIV. furnished the 


necessary troops, under the command of the noto-- 


rious Catinat. The option was offered the inhabitants 
of abjuring their faith or of departing unharmed to 
any foreign land which they might elect. In truth, 
however, the choice was not honestly left them. 
They were attacked in their valleys, and while 
many were slain, a much larger number—12,000 
or 14,000, according to different accounts—were 
torn from their homes and placed in confinement 
in a dozen or more different fortresses in Piedmont. 
Six months later, in deference to the intercession 
of the Protestant Swiss Cantons, the prisoners were 
allowed to set out for the hospitable shelter offered 
them on the northern side of the Alps. But their 
numbers were sadly reduced. Many hundreds, if 
not thousands, had died of ill-usage, and of the 
insufficient food and foul water given to them by 
their jailers. Not a few had proved weak, and, 
allured by promises of restoration to their native 
haunts, had insincerely abjured. Five hundred, it 
is said, had been presented by the Duke to Louis 
XIV., who sent them to row in his galleys at Mar- 
seilles. Whatever may have been the fate of the 
rest, not more than three or four thousand men, 
women, and children were permitted to make their 
way, as best they could, to Switzerland. Here, 
however, they met with that bountiful hospitality 
which has ever distinguished the brave republicans 
of that country. ‘The Genevese, especially, through 
whose city they first passed, are described by an 
eye-witness as almost coming to blows with one 
another in honorable strife to determine which of 
the citizens should have the privilege of taking to 
his home and board the most wretched of the refu- 
ees. 

It might have been expected that, once escaped 
from the dominion of their treacherous and pusillan- 
imous Duke, the Waldenses would accept their exile 
with a contented heart, and joyfully acquiesce in 
the forced exchange of the fertile lands of Switzer- 
land and Southern Germany to which they were 
welcomed, in place of the barren valleys of Ary- 
rogna and Luserne, with the niggardly return which 
they are accustomed to give to human industry. 
But love of home was not extinguished in the breasts 
of the Waldenses even by the snows and cold of the 
rough journey they had just taken over the Alps in 
the dreary months of January and February, 1687. 
The young and more vigorous of their number soon 
began to consider, not so much whether they should 
return, as how they could best carry out an unalter- 
able purpose. The first difficulty was to gather the 
scattered refugees ; the second, to elude the vigilance 


of their kind hosts, who from prudential motives 


would be compelled to interfere and prevent the 
organization and departure from their territories of 
an expedition intended to invade the dominions of 
a prince with whom the cantons were at peace. 
Two unsuccessful trials were made. A third attempt 
accomplished all its most sanguine friends could 
have hoped for. 

The rendezvous of the company of about nine 
hundred Waldenses who took part in the hazardous 
undertaking was a forest which then extended down 
to the water’s edge near Nyon. which the modern 
traveler will remember as a landing-place of the 
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steamer about a dozen miles north of Geneva, 
on the western bank of the lake. The crossing 
to the opposite shore, under cover of dark- 
ness, on the 16th of August, 1689, was not 
effected without considerable risk of discovery. 
The Waldenses were now once more in the domin- 
ions of their hereditary master, and they might 
expect an attack at any moment; but they struck 
fearlessly southward, and, for a wonder, met 
little or no resistance. At Marigny they fell into 
the valley of the Arve, and from Cluses to Sal- 
lenches followed the route which is so familiar to 
every one who has been to Chamounix and the foot 
of Mont Blane. Now the real difficulties of their 
march presented themselves. Turning to the right, 
they began to ascend the Alps themselves, over 
passes which the modern traveler, with every appli- 
ance for comfort and safety, finds rugged, and at 
times perilous, and which might have been held 
against the venturesome Waldenses by a much 
inferior force. The Col du Bonhomme was cov- 
ered with snow knee-deep, and the refugees plunged 
through it with a heavy rain pouring upon them. 
But they were quite content to meet the storm when 
they found that, for some unaccountable reason, the 
fine fortifications that had recently been thrown up 
were not manned by their enemies. For six or 
seven days did they continue their rugged course, 
until, in little more than a week, they found them- 
selves past both the Little Saint Bernard and the 
Little and Great Mount Cenis, and in the neighbor- 
hood of their former homes. On the eleventh day 
they set foot in the mountain village of Balsille, 
and were once more in one of their valleys. 

The skillful leader who had directed them thus 
far, and who was destined to carry them safely 
through to the complete recovery of their confiscated 
district, was a man of strong and marked individu- 
ality. Henri Arnaud was a native of the neighbor- 
hood of Die, in Dauphiny. About his early history 
nothing is known. In France he had become a 
Huguenot pastor, and when persecution drove him 
out of his native land he became a minister of the 
Gospel among the Waldenses. Precisely why the 
eyes of all the refugees turned toward him when 
the call came for a general, as sagacious and pru- 
dent as bold, to direct their march homeward, we 
are not told. But certainly the sequel proved that 
no mistake had been made in the selection. 
Arnaud showed himself to be a man of the stuff of 
which great commanders are made. His plans 
were thoughtfully laid and firmly carried out. Not 
a single blunder seems to have marred the execu- 
tion. Such menas he are apt to write well, and the 
account which we have from Henri Arnaud’s pen 
does no discredit to his heroic achievement. In its 
most accessible form, translated into English by 
Hugh Dyke Acland, it offers very entertaining 
reading to the lover of books of adventure. It is 
understood that, under the auspices of the Société 
d'Histoire Vaudoise, the events of two hundred 
years ago will be commemorated in great meetings 
to be held next August at Balsille, far up in the 
Val St. Martin; at Sibaud, or Sebaoud, near Bobi, 
in Val Luserne; at La Tour, or Torre Pellice, the 
chief town of the Waldensian valleys, and possibly 
elsewhere. A special bulletin will also be issued 
devoted to the subject, to which the chief Protestant 
historical societies of both continents, including the 
Huguenot Society of London and our own Hugue- 
not Society of America, have been invited to con- 
tribute. It will doubtless be a publication of great 
value. 

It may be of interest to some to know that the 
annual subscription to the Société d'Histoire Vau- 
doise is five francs only, with an entrance fee of 
the same amount. A little help from this side of 
the water to an enterprise with very slender re- 
sources would, doubtless, be gladly welcomed. The 
President of the Society is Pastor Meille, and the 
Secretary, M. Dav. Peyrot, of Torre Pellice, Pied- 
mont, Italy. 


THE RETURN TO THE COUNTRY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By HItTcHcock. 


lag twenty years Americans have learned 
the value of outdoor recreation. The much- 
discussed “rush to the cities ” has brought one com- 
pensation. Overcrowding has taught the necessity 
of pure air. The results of sedentary life have 
shown the resident of cities that the country is 
essential to his well-being. It was never necessary 
to teach the English this lesson, but Americans 
have learned by experience that the old-fashioned 


fortnight of feverish sight-seeing or of life at a fash- 
ionable resort does not repair the waste of a whole 
year’s wear and tear. One phase of this renewed 
appreciation of the country is in the nature of an 
atonement. The cities have robbed the country. 
The decay of New England villages and the lapse 
of New England farms has been a trite theme for 
a decade. But now the cities have begun the gra- 
cious task of building up the country. Lenox in 
Massachusetts, Dublin in New Hampshire, the 
Berkshire Hills, and a score of other summer 
homes, as distinguished from mere resorts, illus- 
trate the city’s compensatory reaction upon the 
country. Within twenty years vacations have 
grown longer, a habit of outdoor life has been de- 
veloped, interest in athletic sports of all kinds has 
increased beyond estimate, and the division of time 
between city and country homes has become a con- 
stant feature of so-called fashionable life. 

All this is a change for the better, whatever proph- 
ecies may be made against excessive athleticism. 
This simply means that pure air and sunshine are 


permitted to have a better chance at us. God made | 


the country, and the American of the cities is real- 
izing the inferiority of his own handiwork. ‘True 
to his character, he postpones his rural pleasures 
until he has called a meeting, made speeches, passed 
resolutions, and organized a club or company. Of 
the individual outdoor man we need not speak. 
But the outdoor man taken collectively is rapidly 
arriving at the dignity of a social phase. 

To-day every American city of consequence can 
show a country club of one kind or another. 
are those intended for special purposes like the Hunt 
Clubs, the Myopia of Boston, the Meadowbrook 
and Rockaway of Long Island, the Essex County 
of New Jersey, the Geneseo Valley of Central New 
York, the Germantown, near Philadelphia, and the 
Baltimore Hunt. In many cases the original pur- 
pose of the Hunt has been enlarged, and, by combi- 
nation or otherwise, a home has been secured which 
would allow the arduous labors of the chase to be 
mitigated by the pleasures of society. This is a 
characteristic feature of country club life. Within 
the guarded portals of the city club the misogynist 
is safe, but in country club life the gentle sex 
plays a most important part. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the purely social phases of the life 
of organizations like the Rockaway Club, which 
has built a house at Cedarhurst, where several 
of the members have summer homes. Even in 
winter most of the country club-houses are opened, 
at least for special festivities like those of the holi- 
days. 

But the Hunt and Racing Clubs form only a small 
proportion of the clubs founded primarily for the 
enjoyment of outdoor life. There are sailing clubs, 
from the New York Yacht Club down ; fishing clubs, 
from that ancient club on the Schuylkill and the 
gilded Restigouche Salmon Club down to humble 
associations of excursionists to the Cholera Banks ; 
shooting clubs, tennis clubs, clubs of bicycle-riders 
and canoemen, and devotees of all manner of out- 
door recreation, some the possessors of permanent 
homes, others content to be free from the limita- 
tions of any fixed tenure. 

It is in the neighborhood of New York that the 
country club has reached its highest development. 
The new summer home of the Athletic Club on 
Travers’ Island represents one phase of interest in 
outdoor life, and another is shown in the Orange 
Athletic and Staten Island Athletic Clubs, suburban 
associations which are active in one way or another 
throughout the year. But the Tuxedo and the 
Westchester County Clubs are types of the larger 
country clubs. Every one knows the story of Tux- 
edo, the sudden transformation of a tract of New 
Jersey waste land into a superb example of land- 
scape art. The beautiful drives, the fish and game 
preserves, the luxurious club-house, the mansions 
known as cottages, the varied amusements of win- 
ter as well as summer, and the complete transfer 
of metropolitan comforts, have been set forth in 
the language of wonderment, of adulation, and of 
satire in the daily press. The Westchester County 
Country Club, less famous perhaps, but no less 
inviting, owns a large tract of land on Pelham Bay, 
where a spacious new club-house will be opened in 
autumn. Many of the members have homes near 
the club-house, which is a convenient social rendez- 
vous, while the grounds are laid out with an eye to a 
variety of outdoor sports, from polo and hurdle- 
jumping to the inevitable tennis. The land has 
been purchased by an association composed of club 
members, and representing a very large amount of 
wealth, and club members have the privilege of buy- 
ing lots and of building near the club-house. This 


There 


illustrates another function of the country club. It 
may become an important factor in the building 
up of a community. In the country it is easier 
than in the city to reserve real estate, not merely 
for residences, but even for picked tenants. This 
has been done in at least one part of Orange, and in 
other suburban towns. The country club’s part in 
the organization of a community may be limited, 
but it is worth recognition. 

There are possibly no other clubs so complete as 
the Tuxedo and Westchester, but there are many 
smaller country clubs which are social as well as 
athletic centers. In fact, country club life has un- 
dergone a distinct process of evolution. Clubs 
founded for the sake of archery or tennis or other 
special sports have gradually included other inter- 
ests—a change due to the increased interest in out- 
door life on the part of residents in the cities, and 
the need of a social center in suburban communi- 
ties. ‘Thus many of these clubs have secured per- 


‘manent homes, open winter and summer alike, and 


the planning of country club-houses has become an 
appreciable phase of architectural activity. Coun- 
try club life differs from the club life of the cities, 
not merely in the admission of women to a greater 
or less extent, but also in the greater consequence 
of the country club as a common meeting ground 
for the community, and as a means of social and 
even intellectual activity. That is, the country 
club may be made to fill the want formerly indi- 
cated in New England by the organization of “ly- 
ceums ”’ and lecture courses. It has the advantages 
of a membership chosen with some regard to con- 
geniality, of individual independence, and of the 
widest possible range of indoor and outdoor amuse- 
ments and even instruction, and, as I have said, 
this form of club life is shared by wives as well as 
husbands. In one way or another the club idea in 
small communities has had many trials, but the 
present development of the country club is by no 
means the least successful. It is the outgrowth of 
that renascence of interest in outdoor life which 
we have witnessed within twenty years, a renas- 
cence natural and involuntary since it is only an 
expression of the old Anglo-Saxon earth-hunger, 
and a natural reaction against the imprisonment of 
city life which is limited to no one race. But, it 
will be asked, are club life, long vacations, and sum- 
mer homes the only phases of this movement coun- 
tryward? What of the poor? They have not been 
forgotten. Their share in this movement country- 
ward is yet to’be told. 


HOW CAN A BOY LEARN A TRADE? 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By GErorGE J. MANSON. 


tant have concluded that your boy shall learn a 
trade, and he is not only willing but anxious to 
select a vocation outside of the crowded professions 
in which thousands of his brothers enjoy a kind of 
brummagem gentility while silently suffering from 
veritable poverty. You decide that you will ap- 
prentice him to learn a certaintrade. You go forth 
for the purpose of accomplishing this highly peace- 
able and laudable object; and in a short time you 
become possessed of some startling information on 
the subject at hand. This will be about the sub- 
stance of what you will learn: 

Boys are no longer apprenticed, except in country 
towns by overseers of the poor. An indenture 
between a master plumber and three of his helpers 
was not long ago published in one of the trade 
journals as a curiosity. Last summer there was an 
advertisement in one of the daily papers to the 
effect that a boy “ sixteen years old, five feet four 
inches high, weight ninety-one pounds,” had left 
the advertiser’s employ “ without cause, being bound 
to me until he is twenty-one years old.” Many anold 
reader rubbed his eyes to see if he was dreaming, 
and pondered over this announcement which re- 
minded him of the advertisements he used to see in 
his early youth. In the Brooklyn courts in Octo- 
ber, 1887, the application of a mason for the dis- 
charge of an apprentice was commented on as 
“being according to law, though without a prece- 
ry the days for apprentices having nearly gone 

yo | 

In former times the apprentice lived with his 
employer; he not only worked with him, but he 
was, to a certain extent, a member of his family 
and his master, according to the indenture, was not 
only compelled to teach him his trade, but to have 
a general oversight of his morals, and see that, out- 
side of working hours, he did not associate with bad 
characters and form habits of profligacy. Now the 
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‘boss ” seldom works at his trade; then he used 
to perform his share of the day’s toil, standing by 
the side of his apprentices and taking pains to show 
them how their tasks should be performed. To-day 
his time is occupied in making contracts, in pur- 
chasing material, in managing his finances, and in 
going through that original and universal American 
process of “booming” his business. He has no 
time to look after the industrial interests of young 
men anxious to learn a trade by which they can 
earn a livelihood, while the oversight of their moral 
‘affairs would strike him as a proposition too ridicu- 
lous to consider. Nor has the foreman of the shop 
any time to teach a boy a trade ; he is too busy in 
carrying out the behests of his boss. Then, again, 
if the employer should happen, in a moment of weak- 
ness, to take an apprentice, he would feel obliged to 
give him some attention; as a matter of pride he 
would want the young student when he graduated 
to be a credit to his shop, and so, as he will not 


take the time to make the apprentice a good work-. 


man, he will not take him at all. | 
Joseph Medill, proprietor of the Chicago “Trib- 
une,” testified, some time ago, that trades-unions, 
composed chiefly of foreigners, are almost univer- 
sally hostile to American boys learning trades, and 
employers do not like to be bothered with appren- 
tice boys, and do not want to give up the time of 
their foremen to teach thesé boys. They prefer 
-importing ready-made mechanics from Europe. 
They prefer to have men who already know the 
trade than to be troubled teaching boys for three 
or four years the art they are working at; so that, 
between the disinclination of the proprietors to incur 
the trouble of instructing boys and the hostility of 
the trades-unions to Americans getting into the 
trades, the American boy is squeezed out. 

The census of 1880 shows that of the persons 
engaged in trades in Philadelphia 30 per cent. 
were of foreign birth; in Boston, 40 per cent.; in 
New York, 56 per cent.; in Chicago, 60 per cent.; 
and in Brooklyn, 69 per cent. The disproportion 
between the foreign-born and the native-born me- 
chanics is greater now than when the census was 
taken. During the year ending March, 1886, over 

300,000 immigrants arrived at New York ; 70,000 


of them were mechanics, instructed in the severe 


school of European trades, and most of them suited 


for any department of their own business. 

If, perchance, so-called apprentices are taken in 
a trade, the number is limited by the trades-union. 
There are, for instance, in New York City 160 
mason builders who make a business of taking con- 
tracts. This may not represent the full number, 
but the other builders pursue their work spasmodic- 
ally, build a house this year and may not build 
another for three or four years. The 160 mason 
builders are allowed two boys apiece, or 320 boys, 
who serve four years ; that is, according to the rules, 
in the city of New York, with a population of a 
million and a half, only 320 boys, every four years, 
can learn to be masons and builders! | 

Take the case of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, an organization 
having 53,000 members on its rolls. This society, 
it is officially said, is for the purpose of “ protect- 
ing the carpenter trade from the evils of low prices 
and botch-work ; its aim is to encourage a higher 
standard of skill and better wages, and to re- 
establish an apprenticeship system,” etc. The 
Brotherhood has either lost sight of this last-named 
object, or the efforts that have been put forth in 
that direction have been very feeble; for the 
General Secretary of the Order lately informed me 
that the number of apprentices admitted has been 
very small, possibly one hundred throughout the 
entire jurisdiction of the society. ‘‘ Apprentices,” 
he said, “ are a rarity in our trade.” 

One trades-union employer will tell you that the 
number of apprentices to be taken in a shop is limited 
because it is necessary that the apprentice shall be 
surrounded by a number of competent workmen, 
and so, seeing them perform their tasks, have the 
benefit of their example and instruction. Another 
employer, more candid—or shall we say less cau- 
tious ?—in his speech, while frankly admitting that 
the number of apprentices is limited,will explain that 
it is not for the purpose of preventing persons from 
learning the trade, but for the purpose of forcing 
persons to learn different trades, and not all to get 
into the one trade, thereby causing great suffering 
in that particular trade. A competent authority 
says that this is the principal reason why trade 
organizations adopt this rule. You ask him point- 
blank, “ That is, you want to limit the supply of 
labor?” ‘Oh, no,” he naively replies ; “ we want 
to distribute it.” 


This is protection with a vengeance. If it were 
to exist for all time, and if it were applied to all 
prosperous callings, how would it work? A young 
man named Edison wants to learn mechanical en- 
gineering ; the union tells him the business is too 
good for those already in it to allow anybody else 
to have a chance; keep out. Edison insists that he 
has a genius for that sort of work ; in fact, boy that 
he is, shows on the spot that he knows more than 
some of the journeymen in the shop twice his age. 
“Can’t help that,” saysthe union; “go and try 


some other vocation—be a hatter, or a tailor!” Of 


course this illustration can be applied to scores of 
similar cases. 
Right here, by way of digression, consider the 


-ease of the shorthand writers. Twenty-five years 


ago there were not a dozen competent stenographers 
in New York; now there are hundreds who write 
shorthand. There never was any protection in 
that business, or any individual or organized effort 
to “‘ distribute ” the ambitious students, and induce 
them to become barbers, shoemakers, or house- 
painters, though doubtless it would have been well 
if some of them had entered these honest callings 
instead. But since 1860 shorthand writers have 
not only come to New York from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, but from all points of the United 
States; and there has been an immense demand, 
especially since the invention of the typewriter— 
for amanuenses and competent workers are, con- 
sidering this new demand, as scarce now as they 
ever were. The skilled professional stenographer 
of to-day charges as much for his services as he did 
twenty-five years ago. There is no “union” to 
limit the supply of shorthand writers, clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, journalists. Even the 
newspaper poet refuses to quench the divine 
afflatus, and the young woman with the blue- 
ribboned roll of manuscript still haunts the edito- 
rial sanctum. 

Some union employers would like the apprentice- 
ship system of England and Scotland applied here. 
There, the first year the boy is not a productive 
laborer ; he only does odd jobs—picks up tools, car- 
ries them,ete. The second year the foreman gives 
him a job to do, and not until he has been there 
three or four years is he given a job which he is 
allowed to finish. It is said that as soon as a boy 


enters a shop in this country he is expected to be- 


come productive at once. 

It should also be noted that a boy can no longer 
be master of a craft, but only master of a part of 
the craft. The subdivision of labor gives him now 
only a bit of the whole process to do, where the 
work is still done by hand, whether it be the mak- 
ing of a shoe or a piano. He sees no finished prod- 
uct of his skill, and his duty often consists in sim- 
ply looking after a machine. A boy in a printer’s 
establishment learns only to set type; the hat- 
maker cannot make a complete hat—he learns how 
to make the pulp, to shape, to finish, or trim; the 
machinist either makes bolts or screws, or works in 
the molding shop or the engine-room; the book- 
binder learns but one branch of his trade—makes 
cases, or runs an embossing press, or runs a round- 
ing machine, or cases books; and so on with other 
trades. 

We have seen some of the difficulties that the 
American boy now encounters in learning a trade; 
in another article we will point out what seems to 
be the coming solution of the apprenticeship prob- 
lem. 


A TRICYCLE TOUR IN NORMANDY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


- the beginning of the Easter holidays in each 
year London is in the habit of pouring out a 
stream of smoke-dried, brain-weary mortals, whoseek 
in all directions the pure light of the sun and the soot- 
less air of the heavens which they so seldom find at 
home. They go east, they go west; in trains, in 
steamers ; they walk, they drive, they ride. In 
this annual Easter migration might this year have 
been reckoned the Professor and myself, who re- 
solved, after brief use of train and steamer, to be- 
take ourselves to our own wheels and paddle around 
Normany upon a tandem tricycle. Behold us, 


therefore, landed at Dieppe at three o’clock in the 
morning, full of eagerness for our new kind of tour. 
We had traveled abroad before, but never on a tri- 
cycle, therefore we felt a certain elation about the 
new experience. It is something to have a brand- 
new sensation in this b/asé world of ours. Dieppe 
is a place where people land and embark. It does 


not often occur to any one to stop there, I imagine, 
for there is little to tempt a visitor, and, besides, so 
soon after leaving London one is anxious to get 
right into the country at once. Of course we were 
too early for the apple blossom, which is a sight 
worth seeing, but we were just in time for the prim- 
roses, anemones, and daffodils. They grow in 
hundreds and thousands all along the banks and in 
the woods, filling the earth with beauty. They 
were so light and pure, very unlike the soot-clogged 
flowers that we spend our affections on in London. 
Indeed, the absence of the familiar demon of our 
lives—viz., smoke—was a constant source of joy td 
us. At home one cannot touch anything, flower or 
twig, that grows out-of-doors without having to 
wash one’s hands afterwards; but the roadside 
flowers and leaves in Normandy, at least in spring- 
time, would not soil a white glove. 

We stayed one day at Rouen, which we had seen 
several times before, and then started up the Seine 
valley toward Les Andelys. One usually goes to 
a hotel in order to see a town, but it is seldom that 
one visits a town in order to see ahotel. Yet that 
is what we did when we went to Les Andelys. If 
it had not been for the fame of the Hotel du Grand 
Cerf, I doubt if we would have gone there at all. 
And the hotel was well worth the two days’ ride. 
Imagine a house dating from the time of Francis I., 
with its sculptured beams, its projecting corbels, its 
large dormer windows, intact. Could a London 
tourist resist such attractions? Then, further, 
imagine a kitchen chimney large enough to roast a 
stag, with over-mantel of carved stone and wood 
reaching to the ceiling, crowned with minarets and 
turrets, a statue of Our Lady in the center. 
Imagine this chimney furnished with andirons, turn- 
spits, pot-hooks and hangers of the most varied and 
marvelous patterns, and the walls of the kitchen a 
very museum of old china, quaint brass, and curi- 
ous ironwork. Every imaginable utensil in every 
imaginable shape and of every conceivable material 
seems here collected and hung up for one to look 
at. The dining-room was a mass of curious prints, 
old pictures, and china. It was like stepping back- 
wards into history to read play-bills printed when 
Louis XV. reigned as king. The mere dedications 
of the prints recalled a past world. One was hum- 
bly presented to Madame la Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, lady of the palace to the Queen. History 
has assigned a different post to the fair Marquise. 

To get up and down stairs in the hotel was a slow 
process, there were so many things to look at and 
to read by the way. There was an ordinance of 
the king Henry IT. against false salterers—a savage 
decree, declaring that whoever was guilty of the 
heinous offense of making salt without a license 
should be strangled, with confiscation of all his 
property. Every now and then all through French 
history these makers of contraband salt flash into 
lurid notoriety as leaders of rebellions. Wherever 
there was a desperate deed to be done, there came 
the traditional leader, the false salterer, to show 
the way. Although hunted, hanged, and shot dur- 
ing a thousand years, the hardy race is still extant, 
and the other day in Brittany we met guards with 
fixed bayonets mounting guard around the salt 
granges for fear that they should be broken into and 
rifled. The picturesque false salterer of the Middle 
Ages is now a vulgar thief. It would be impossible 
even to mention a tithe of the curious things col- 
lected in the rooms and corridors of the Grand Cerf. 
Of valuable old pottery alone there are no less than 
eight hundred pieces arranged against the walls. 
One of the bedrooms is entirely furnished in the 
style of the time of Francis I., with tapestry on the 
walls all complete. Another room contains noth- 
ing but Louis XIII. furniture. The late owner 
spent a lifetime in getting together his unique col- 
lection, and now it is going to be dispersed. The 
house and its contents are destined soon to come 
under the hammer. What a chance for some 
buyer of bric-d-brac! The head of the house when 
we were there was a stately Persian of the cat per- 
suasion, who sat in the best place at table, and 
condescended to partake of fish & la sauce piquante 
and other such delicacies. 

Besides this most unique inn, there is near Les 
Andelys an old ruined castle which crowns a rock 
over the Seine, and which, in days gone by, was a 
place of great strength. Richard Cceur de Lion 
built it to hold the King of France in check; and 
when it was done he was please: with his handi- 
work, and said, “ How pretty is this year-old lass 
of mine!” and he named it his Saucy Castle, 
Chiteau Gaillard. Kings in those days used to 
make gibing speeches to one another, very different 
from the polite silence that is now fashionable 
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among the crowned heads. It is recorded that 
the King of France, when he heard of the building 
of the Saucy Castle, said, in his wrath: “I will 
take it if it were made of iron.” Whereupon 
Richard promptly retorted: ‘ And I will hold it if 
it were made of butter.” And so he did, until the 
mighty arm was stiff in death and the lion-heart 
had ceased to beat. A couple of centuries later 
the Chateau Gaillard was the scene of a great 
tragedy. A queen of France, Marguerite de Bur- 
gogne, was imprisoned there, along with her two 
sisters, on account of “ grave disorders.’ One sis- 
ter was found to be innocent, one was sent to a 
nunnery, but the fair, frail Marguerite was strangled 
by her husband’s command. Some say she was 
strangled by means of her own beautiful long hair, 
but maybe that was an added horror due to the 
imagination of a later date. The cause of the 
“rave disorders” was also severely dealt with, he 
being first flayed alive and then dragged over a 
freshly plowed field at the tail of a wild horse. 
The sentence and the execution thereof, are they 
not duly set forth in a gruesome old print hanging 
on the stairway of the Grand Cerf ? 

Around the valley of the Seine cluster some of 
the most striking memories of olden-time France. 
On those gentle wooded slopes were founded mon- 
asteries whose names lead us backward into the 
dimness of the darkest ages, monasteries that were 
rich and ready to be sacked by the first horde of 
Northmen who came up the river in the eighth 
century. A day’s ride down the river from Rouen 
brings one to Fontenelle, behind the walls of which 
the race of the Merovingian kings came to die in 
peace. Feeble princes were they, who found their 
heads not strong enough to wear the crown of 
Gaul, so they chose the protecting circlet of the 
monk’s tonsure instead, and left the crown to who- 
ever could grasp it. A few miles nearer Rouen 
we came to Jumiéges—J umiéges, that most exquisite 
ruin, around which clings the strange, sad tradition 
of the Hamstrung Princes, helpless, clad in royal 
garments, floating slowly down the great river until 
they reached the abbey steps. They had rebelled 
against their father, and their mother cut the ten- 
dons of their arms and legs, so says shadowy tradi- 
tion, and sent them down the river in a rudderless 
boat. At all events, they come floating down to 
us out of the past, and remain an abiding tradition 
at Jumiéges, where their tombstone, with its recum- 
bent effigies, is pointed out even unto this day. 

From Jumiéges over the breezy heights to 
Lillebonne was an easy afternoon’s ride, so we were 
in time to see the old Norman keep upon which our 
hearts were set. We presented ourselves at the 
gate, but private property in the guise of a servant 
forbade our entry. No, the gentlemen were at 
home now, and no one was permitted to enter for 
any reason whatsoever. Making severe mental com- 
ments upon the gentlemen, we were sadly turning 
away, when a young man came up; hat in hand. 
“Would we wish to see the tower?” We said we 
had come to Lillebonne especially for that purpose. 
“Give yourselves the pain to wait till I get the key, 
and I will do myself the honor of showing it to 
you.” So we waited, and soon the youth returned 
with the key and took us over the keep, as splendid 
an exampleof old Norman work as there is in all the 
province. We were full of delight, and expressed 
ourselves accordingly. ‘Oh, yes, it is massive,” as- 
sented our guide ; “a fine cellar for keeping cider, and 
a good wood-loft also; we store all our wood here.” 
He was the nephew of the house, we learned, but 
he had no feeling for this grand old ruin; he knew 
nothing and cared nothing about it; he was only 
eager to find out about our tricycle, for he did a 
little riding himself. Did Madame use the treadles 
too? Oh, certainly. And how fast did we ride, 
and how much luggage could we carry? The keep 
was well roofed and leaded, and we expressed our 
approval that care should be taken of so fine 
a relic of the past. Yes, his uncle, he believed, put 
a new roof on it—’twas useful for keeping things ; 
but had we seen the Eiffel Tower? and did we play 
tennis ?—they had just started a ground. Life was 
very heavy at Lillebonne, and one had to make 
diversions for one’s self. He pointed out to us their 
factories and cowhouses, and with evident satis- 
faction told us how they owned all the orchards 
we could see. They were the wealthy mill-owners 
of Lillebonne, and took pride in everything 
that was theirs except that splendid, incompara- 
ble ruin. However, they did one good thing: 


they kept the Tower weather-proof and water- 
tight, and so it will stand yet for ages long to 
delight a succession of admiring travelers like 
ourselves. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AmELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SUNRISE. 


‘“‘ Then my heart fainted utterly, 
And all things seemed to darken, and I crept 
A little from the gate and stumbled where 
The graves are thickest. There the people lie 
And weep no more—the stately trees that keep 
Their dark watch in the place of graves are used 
To shelter calmer faces, stiller hearts, than mine. 
In their deep shadows I fell down 
And tried to call on God, but in that hour 
Of agony the clouds were dark between 
My soul and Him.” 


‘“‘ Stir the deep wells of life that flow within you 
Touched by God’s genial hand, 
And let the chastened, sure ambition win you 
To serve his high command.” 


HE poorest life a man can live is serious enough. 
when seen against eternity, but George Pen- 
nington’s life had been one full of incident and ex- 
perience. All the more terrible was the remorse 
which now continually reminded him of the great 
love slain, of the vast opportunities abused or neg- 
lected. Since that hour in which the father had 
assumed the shame and suffering of his crime, 
George Pennington had never felt young. He 
walked upon the shadow of his past. The future 
was emptied of hope. The ordinary motives which 
move men to great deeds and renunciations had 
lost their power over him. 

He found himself at Balaklava among many of 
the same men he had been accustomed to meet in 
the London clubs and the drawing-rooms. They 
were enduring every extremity of physical discom- 
fort, and suffering with a gay bravery which was 
amazing. Love of country, hope of advancement, 
natural courage, youthful exuberance showing itself 
in a craving for adventure, even family pride, all 
proved to be elevating motives to the men whom he 
had only known as foolish, thoughtless followers of 
what they called pleasure. One morning he met 
the Honorable Sydney Balfour, a handsome youth, 
who had been the darling of the last season. George 
remembered him as an effeminate dandy, lightly 
laughing at all noble emotions, without reverence 
for women, whom he called the fair, and to whom 
he uttered nothing but compliments. The young 
fellow was now in a constant and healthy enthusi- 
asm. Even the altogether human sentiment of 
family honor, identified with love of country, had 
lifted him far above that well-dressed world which 
he had known best by candle-light. 

“Oh, you know, Pennington,” he said, with his 
honest, beardless face aglow, “a man with ancestors 
has to do the right thing. Balfour is a great name, 
and recalls a thousand great memories. Of course 
the present earl isn’t much—perhaps he had never 
a chance to do anything but get prizes for short- 
horns ; but when I see my stout uncle standing in 
the door of Balfour Castle, I see Agincourt in the 
background, and hear a pomp of fancied trumpets 
on the wind.” 

“ T understand, then, that your ancestors guaran- 
tee your good conduct. But, Sydney, I know great 
families who lose themselves as a river does in a 
morass; or perhaps the stream stagnates through 
bare, level sands to the sea. Nobility should be 
virtue of race, but it is seldom this result is ob- 
tained.”’ 

“ Nonsense! Good men come from good men. 
No great deeds are done by knaves or traders 
hungry for wealth. Men of noble traditions and 
brave instincts make history and build up nations. 
I believe in the transmission of family excellence. 
My old uncle often says: ‘ Where you have gath- 
ered strawberries once you will be very likely to 
gather them in. He never minded what 
mother called my frivolity; he used to say: ‘It is 
the froth on the flagon; when it has settled, the 
liquor underneath will be none the worse, I war- 
rant.” 

“Still, we are in a new era, Sydney. Men of 
genius are slowly altering the very instincts of the 
English people. The steam-engine—”’ 

“Excuse me, George. National honor is older 
than the steam-engine.”’ 

“ Still, I say we cannot judge the present by the 
past.” 

“The present is moored upon the past. <A great 
deal of everything we are proudest of is drawn from 
our ancestors. There is an alarm, George!” 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 
reserved. 


“Some sentinel who has heard a leaf fall and 
thinks it is a Russian.” | 

“ But there are the picket volleys, and now the 
bugles on the streets !” 

He leaped to his feet, his spurs jingled, his steel 
scabbard clanked in unison; he waved his hand 
enthusiastically as he passed through the low door 
of the Greek fisherman’s hut in which this conver- 
sation had taken place. 

George went more quietly into the narrow street. 
It was crowded with artillery and commissariat 
wagons, with hosts of soldiers and officers on 


| horseback, and a large body of sailors armed with 


cutlasses were dragging their heavy ship-guns up 


to camp, cheering with all their might as they 


went. 

Among the blue-shirted braves one man was pre- 
eminent. His great size, the enormous gun at 
which he was tugging, the volume of cheerful 
vociferation with which he led the way, attracted 
George. He went closer to him, and found that 
his instant suspicion had been a true one. It was 
Gale Clucas. In such moments of common enthu- 
siasm some men forget their private feelings. George 
did. He called the young fisher by his name, and 
lifted his plumed helmet to him. 

“ Hello, Captain!” was the ready response, and 
the two words brought a mist into the Captain’s eyes. 
Oh, if he could only call back all the rich bless- 
ings of the past as easily as he had won again 
those two words of ready comradeship from the 
offended Gale ! 

In the constant alarms and skirmishes that oc- 
curred at Balaklava, the apple of discord between 
the two armies, George Pennington took his full 
share. He slept coated and booted and spurred, 
and always ready for battle at the second bugle 
eall. He knew in their extremity the deprivations 
and sufferings which the noble as well as the peas- 
ant had to endure. But he found no peace in this 
hard discipline. All the red graves in those nar- 
row gorges could not hide from his spiritual 
_ that long, white mound in Pennington church- 
yard. 
He called himself continually by one awful 
word, and it seemed as if expiation was forbidden 
him. In the front of every danger, in the thick 
of every fight, he had suught to lay down his own 
life, in atonement for the life that went out in the — 
grim horror of Dartmoor. The sacrifice had been 
refused. Once his soul had been possessed by 
many passions, wearied with many sadnesses, 
troubled with many fears, but now it only felt the 
hopelessness of both life and death. A face marred 
with sorrow but always light with love was ever 
before him. He could not forget for a moment its 
long look of disappointment; the sad lips that had 
asked so little from him. 

In the gloom of a life so full of despair one 
great pleasure came to him. He found Gale 
Clucas in the naval hospital at Therapia, dying in 
the dreadful despondency of Varna fever, and he 
took him into his own tent. The young giant was 
weak as the new-born babe; he had succumbed to 
the desperate apathy of the disease. At first Gale 
was quite indifferent to the unwearying love which ° 
was working night and day for his recovery, but as 
the fever was gradually conquered, George began 
to reap the reward of his kindness. 

“I’m knowin’ you, Captain,” said Gale one 
night. It was bitterly cold, and George sat be- 
side him motionless, rolled up in his saddle-skins. | 
“I’m knowin’ you, Captain, and the kind you 
oie been, aw’, deed, very kind! I wonder you 

“T was glad to do it, Gale. I was saving life, 
that is a great thing; and when I saw you at The- 
rapia, I could think of nothing but the little boat 
tossing on the sea, and you and me, two boys just, 
throwing our lines from it. All that has passed 
since I hope you will forgive.” 

“ Aw then, axin’ pardon myself. I was hatin’ 
you bad enough, and the murder in my heart, and 
willin’ to put you on the black teeth of Scarlett 
rocks yon night, if father had been in my mind ; 
but the cry of you was in his ear and he bound to 
lizzen. Aw dear! the wicked it seems now, and 
the foolish. I was hard to please them times, and 
very easy to anger; but Bella, aw yes, Bella, you 
was wrong there, Captain.” 

“Very wrong, Gale. Iam sorry for it. You'll 
forget that.” | 

“Sartinly. Bella wasn’ ever in danger, nothin’ 
in her for any man to make bould of; not her 
way. I hadn’ no call to be so surly, for Bella was 
allis clear as the sun; the truth was in the cray- 
thur, and the sense, too.” 
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“And Lace? Lace Corrin—you remember 
Lace ?” 

“Very likely. Lace is in the brigade with me, 
but in the ship, and so not in the way of the fever, 
thank God! A fine fellow and all to that.” 

George hesitated a moment, then asked: “ Are 
they married yet? I mean Lace and Bella.” 

“The for? The young man plannin’ no doubt, 
and prittin’ and prattin’ to Bella about it, and the 
how and the what of it, but Bella very consider- 
ate.” 

‘‘ He has been a long time in love with Bella!” 

‘‘Lace? ‘Aw then, love keeps, and grows better 
for the keepin’. In the Bible one man, better man 
than Lace mayve, waitin’ fourteen years, and very 
fond at the end of them. I’m thinkin’ a deal of 
Bella, and not wantin’ any man to be takin’ my 
sister, botherin’ no man’s sister myself.” 

‘Hard on Lace!” 

“Not a bit of it. Lace quite content for all, 
and takin’ his live or die from Bella’s smile or will, 
worshipin’ her, just iddikulus! The girl isn’ his 
kith nor kin, and wishin’ for things is easy, but a 
long sea between wishin’ and havin’. Aw yes, 
bless God !” 7 

“‘Doesn’t Lace complain?” 

“Complain, is it? Very tormentin’ sometimes; 
takes no rest on the subjec’; at it, and at it, and 
must know; aw then, he settles quick enough when 
Bella’s spaking to him; very demandin’ is Lace 
sometimes; what’s the use ?” 

‘ But she will marry Lace some day ?” 3 
“Some day, some way, who knows when? 

Changes every year. ‘ Wait,’ says I to him ; ‘ wait- 
in’s good, hurry’s bad.”” 

“So, then, Bella is at the cottage yet ?” 

_ “Where else? And the light of it, and my 
mother’s right hand, and goin’ through my father’s 
heart like the tide of life. Mother and father and 
_ myself, who have more right to Bella? Mother’s 
not strong, and a deal of knittin’ to do for the chil- 
der and the men, and doin’ it, and father not carin’ 
to go to church or to market, nor the boat itself 
without Bella, leanin’ on her like, and mixin’ his 
life so up with hers that partin’ couldn’ be; partin’ 
and livin’, I mean; partin’ would be dyin’ for the 
sweet ould man.” 

“ Was Bella willing for you to come here ?” 

“ Willin’, is it? Sendin’ us bothinher compellin’ 
way with the smile and the brave word, ‘ What are 
you fishin’ for, boys, and fightin’ to do?’ and the 
like of them; or, ‘ Aw, then, if I was a man I'd be 
where they were shootin’. the guns instead of the 
nets !’ and the light in her blue eyes, and the pride 
and spirit of the craythur! Wonderful! ‘Lace,’ 
says I, ‘we have got to go.’ ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ or she 
will be puttin’ us under her feet.’ ” 

«So you came here to please Bella, and not for 
the glory of the fight ?” 

“ Aw, then, the glory Bella was takin’ in the 
fight was the glory for us. To see her readin’ the 
papers to father, and the blaze on her cheeks and 
the light in her eyes, and the blessin’ she was givin’ 
the women, and yet envyin’ them that were goin’ 
to nurse the sick and the wounded, but held at home 
for all by the two lookin’ to her. Bella is a fine 
gel, none like her.” 

“ And still handsome 

“ Handsome is it you’re axin’? Handsome! By 
St. Christopher, she’s far beyond it. If I could 
draw a pictur’ of her as I saw her last, ’twould make 
your heart stand still, ’deed it would; wonderful 
handsome! Lace and I were sayin’ the last words, 
and mother, God bless her! sat down in her chair, 
when she let my hands out of hers. She was put- 
tin’ the Bible then in their place, knowin’ the sweet 
words in it well for all, but like the childer wantin’ 
to feel them in her hands, and father and Bella 
followin’ us to the door, and standin’ there with the 
long look in their eyes. ‘Turn round,’ says Lace 
when we got to the gate. “Iwas worth it, deed it 
was! Father had one hand on Bella’s shoulder, 
and with the other he waves a blue kerchief, and 
says he, ‘ Hooray, boys, and see you drive the Roo- 
shians back to the North Pole; good enough for 
them ; and if you’re doin’ nothin’ else, be showin’ 
them Frenchers how to fight, and don’t be trustin’ 
in them; for all their palaver, French still, French 
still,’ shouts he; and Bella standin’ there beside 
him with the sea wind blowin’ her hair and her blue 
gown, and the san shinin’ all over her, and the 
fuchsia vines droppin’ round like a frame to a 
pictur’, and then we liftin’ our caps and hearin’ soft- 
like on the salt wind, ‘Good-by, dears! and be 
doin’ your duty, allis!’ That’s Bella, God bless 
her !” 

And the eyes of both men were dim, and they 


spoke no more that night; but, as Gale afterward 
told Lace, “ A warm feelin’ between us, and peace 
and forgiveness full, and no countin’ backwards for 
anything—forgettin’ no kindness, and forgettin’ all 
else, thank God !” 

So much of comfort George got from his labor 
of love; but Gale soon went back to his ship, and 
there_is no permanent power in either nature or 
humanity to give peace to a conscience which God 
has troubled. One dark midnight he was standing 


motionless under arms. A small body of men were 


with him, all on guard, and intently listening for 
an expected attack. Nothing could be seen a foot 
away, for a dense fog wrapped them in its chilling, 
depressing atmosphere. The foe was stealthy, and 
might be close at hand, and the very silence was 
sensitive with the presence of death and disaster. 

Now, then, it was at this hour a word or two was 
said to George Pennington—a word or two which 
turned despair and darkness into unspeakable joy 
and peace; some sweet, secret message of forgive- 
ness and love which made him lift his white, sad 
face to the unstarred sky and catch, in the act of 
adoration, a light of peace unspeakable, a glory of 
happiness such as the world knows not of. He felt 
that the whole dark past was forgiven, and he cast 
it behind his back. He knew that the future was 
‘a new gift to him, and he consecrated it by an act 
of momentary but irrevocable surrender. 

These special and personal intimacies of the soul 
and its Maker bring their own assurance and inter- 
pretation. Though they are constantly occurring, 
their secret sacredness, their definite personality, 
places them beyond general definition. No soul 
thus favored wants to define them. Sufficient unto 
the doubt, the sorrow, the sin, they come with a 
power and a certainty which nothing in life can 
give or take away. ‘Those ignorant of these holy 
intimacies may ask doubtful questions and smile at 
such mysteries of faith. Let them first unravel the 
mysteries of reason. Children of the living God 
walk in mystery. Their spiritual birth is a mystery, 
their spiritual life is a mystery. And this shroud 
of mystery is their glory; it is the awful, splendid 
shadow which eternity casts across time. 

How poor, how wretchedly poor, is that soul 
which has never walked in those blessed paths of 
spiritual life, remote, obscure, little trodden, bor- 
dering on regions beyond this world, among the 
secret things not hidden from the beloved of the 
Lord! One such experience as George Pennington 
had while waiting silently on the battle-ground 
makes a man really anew man. He had compre- 
hended the measure of duty that lay before him, 
the hope in the future, the work to be done, the 
love and labor which must sanctify it, although the 
rapture of that experience lasted but a few 
moments. . 

Then the wonderful peace was sharply broken 
by the crack of rifles and the shouts of the advanc- 
ing enemy. The first words George uttered after 
that mysterious conference were the order to charge, 
the rallying-shout as he led his men against their 
midnight foe. It was a hand-to-hand fight, one 
of many such experiences, and almost in the be- 
ginning of it George was struck down by his 
antagonist. So often he had wished for death, 
had sought it in the front of danger, and death 
had always passed him by. Now the very first 
gift of the reconciled Father was the chastisement 
of physical pain. He was carried in a state of 
insensibility to the hospital, and recovered life only 
by the sharpness of its suffering. He was unable 
to open his eyes, but he knew by the modulated 
voices of those bending over him, by the atmos- 
phere, by the sharp cries cf pain around him, that 
he was in the halls of Scutari. 

He did not feel any wonder or regret. The 
very battlefield would have been a chamber of 
peace. But as the day went by and his senses 
began to recover their power, he was aware of the 
presence of some one whose touch was inexpress- 
ibly gentle, whose low words sounded sweetly 
familiar in his ear. That it was a woman was no 
wonder, for lovely women flitted noiselessly about 
from pallet to pallet, carrying hope and comfort, 
and making these vast halls of agony almost holy 
places. But George was certain that it was the 
voice of a woman well known to him. 

On the third night, as she bent over him and 
moistened his lips, and gently raised his wounded 
head, he opened wide his eyes and looked at her. 
Her flowing hair was coiled under a close cap, her 
plain dress covered with a white apron, her 
dimpled, laughing face grown sad and weary in its 
long vigils with suffering and death. But George 
knew her. 


“Kitty!” he whispered. For answer7she kissed 
his white lips and let the blessed rain of pitying 
love fall upon his wan cheek. He made a slight 
movement; she divined that he wanted to feel her 
hands within his own; she knelt down by his side 
and clasped them. She took up their life again at 
the point at which it had been dropped. All that 
intervened she buried deeper than memory could 
reach. The entreaty in that first long look, the 
tenderness in that whisper which could utter only 
her name—she understood all they asked, and 
granted it in the moment.of asking. 

What sweet, short confidences, what happy 
promises, what love and trust and hope, brightened 
the hours of his convalescence! But both did their 
full duty until the fall of Sebastopol permitted an 
honorable return to private life. And it is in the 
way of duty we meet the sweetest blessings. 
Kitty had resigned all hope of a happy termination 
to her love. She believed George Pennington to 
have completely forgotten her; she had heard 
nothing of him foralong time. After the death 
of her father and mother she had no tie to the 
Island ; she had no work left sufficient to employ a 
heart so loving and hands so busy. The cry of 
distress which touched so many noble women went 
straight to Kitty's heart : ; 

“God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fell gently from her as the snow ; 
Nor had she ever chanced to know 
That aught was easier than to bless.” 

The attraction between her and George had 

been from the first a distinct and powerful one. 
Nothing but his wanderings in ways -beyond her 
innocent ken had parted them; but she felt from 
the moment of their reunion that some blessed 
change had taken place, some change which left 
her free of fear, and enabled her to give unreserv- 
edly, doubting nothing. 
' And if Kitty perceived the radical elevation of 
her lover's character, Robert Pennington was per- 
haps even more sensible of it. There was, indeed, 
a wonderful communion between the two men, a 
solemn interchange of holy experiences which 
grappled their souls together for eternity; but 
with these things neither tongue nor pen intermed- 
dleth. 

At the time when George had been formally 
recognized as heir of Pennington his uncle had 
promised that there should be no interference with 
his matrimonial desires. But Kitty Dinwoodie 
satisfied every wish he had for George’s future home. 
He had seen her in the first flush of her innocent, 
brilliant beauty ; he remembered her kindness to 
George's mother when the lonely woman lay dying. 
Her devotion to her parents, her unflagging service 
to her wounded countrymen, all these things prom- 
ised a wife faithful and affectionate. 

So it was with delight he anticipated the mar- 
riage, and with generous pleasure he began to pre- 
pare the Hall for Kitty’s reception. For he per- 
ceived that marriage would be for George the 
noblest and sweetest vestibule to the career which 
he now saw ready for him, the opening up of new 
industries on the estates, the remodeling of the 
farms and cottages, the magisterial duties which he 
must soon assume, the vision of parliamentary 
honors in the distance. All these and many other 
issues were talked over, and both were aware that 
in the future they could work together with undi- 
vided aims and sympathies. 

The night before George was to leave Penning- 
ton in order to bring home his bride the two men 
had a long and affectionate confidence. All in the 
past which could sweeten and solemnize the future 
was recalled, its bitterness was buried forever. On 
George’s face there was that light which comes 
from the interior of a man, the reflection of high 
purpose, of noble love, a light not quite without 
the slant shadow of regret. Yet by this very 
shadow Robert Pennington foresaw the sunshine 
of the future, for purposeful regret is the seed of 
redemption. 

And as he looked at his nephew he ealled to 
mind a certain conference with his dead mother. 
The golden image with its feet of clay was again 
visible to his mental vision, but he regarded it now 
without fear. Feet of clay still, but on a road 
where One mighty to save walked by the side of 
pilgrims ; a road where angels watched lest at any 
time they might dash against what would wound 
or injure. Feet of clay “shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace.” Feet of clay “made 
iron and brass” for all the difficult and dangerous 
paths of life. 

[THE END. | 
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THE Home. 


TRUTH THE UPBUILDER. 


RUTH is the foundation of life; it is the prin- 
ciple that gives life its stability. It is the 
foundation of success for the individual, the com- 
munity, the state. So great is it in the estima- 
tion of earth’s finest beings that death is a willing 
sacrifice for its preservation. So high a place does 
truth hold in the minds of men that a devotion to 
it commands respect from those who see errors 
where the advocate sees truth. For even truth is 
susceptible to various interpretations. Like all 
great principles, it is best understood by those whose 
mental vision is trained to scan the world’s hori- 
zon. ‘To the mind in the valley, who sees the world 
through the narrow opening between his native 
hills, its largest realms are shadowy regions where 
falsehood dwells. To some, truth is a fetich stand- 
ing in hideous nakedness, undraped by the graceful 
outlines of kindness, charity, or courtesy. Dull 
souls they are, whose untrained minds grasp only 
the skeleton of life’s great principle. ‘So they go 
through life sending out their javelins and leaving 
scars that even time cannot efface ; the memory of 
their efforts to spread their principles and stand by 
their colors causes their victims to shiver with the 
hurt of the wounds until the eternal silence enwraps 
them. 
They are the pests of the social circle; they are 
feared as a contagion, from which there is no safety. 
The victim sees the lash or the stake the moment 
they come within the range of vision, and in dumb 
agony awaits the coming of the self-appointed cas- 
tigator. While the victim is still quivering, the 
smiling executioner says, blandly, “I never quibble ; 
I always say just what I think. I deal frankly 
with everybody ; I mean what I say.” The weak 
victim smiles blandly as another thorn enters the 
flesh. One is tempted to cry out, “O Frankness ! 
what cruel suffering is inflicted in thy name!” 

Not long since a lady was calling on another 
much older than herself. The older woman had 
suffered a deep aflliction, and the younger one in 
thought had turned to her many times in sympathy, 
which she finally was able to express by acall. As 
she was leaving, the older woman told her how 
closely she resembled a friend. She smiled, and 
said she “looked upon herself as a universal type, 
she found she resembled so many people.” 

“You need not feel badly about being told that 
you look like Mrs. , for she is a charming 
woman.” 

Again the victim smiled, but with inward quak- 
ings, for she felt the javelin poised in air. 

“ I insist upon it,” continues this herald of Truth. 
“Well, there! I might as well tell you just what 
I thought as you sat there: ‘How much Mrs. 
resembles ; just as bright, just as cultured, 
and just as plain.’” The victim shivered, though 
she thought herself prepared. Unfortunately, her 
plainness was the one fact of life with which she 
was already but too familiar. With an intense love 
of beauty, it had been always to her an unnecessary 
infliction that her face was plain. Even as a child 
she would for days at a time avoid looking in the 
mirror, and imagine her face beautiful ; in imagina- 
tion modeling her features to resemble the last 
beautiful child she had seen. She was dumb with 
agony for one minute, then, recovering, ade her 
exit, and hurried down the streets, her heart crying 
out in agonized protest against the brutal remark, 
though none knew better than herself its truth. 
The woman who made the remark no doubt con- 
gratulated herself on her courage to speak the truth 
at all times, and grew stronger in her own estima- 
tion because of this one more revelation of her 
power and her devotion to her fetich. There is no 
spiritual grace in truth that reveals itself in brutal 
statements of facts already too evident. Such re- 
marks cannot lift men above the level of the earth. 


Nowhere is truth more valuable than in the social 
circle, where men and women send out an influence 
searching and far-reaching. But it is truth com- 
bined with charity and with love, with an ever- 
present consciousness of the many-sidedness of life, 
and that one mind cannot grasp the inner conscious- 
ness of every human being that chance revolution 
of time throws within its orbit. 

Truth is the foundation of life, but not truth 
alone. ‘To raise a structure fit for the indwelling 
of the divine, it must couple with it in construction 
grace, love, self-control, and the intuition that sees 
in every soul the possibility of suffering, of living, 


of devotion to a cause. Truth is mighty to uplift 


or to cast down. To see the truth is the one desire 
of every man and woman who seeks to reach the 
divine ideal of the race. But to speak it where only 
suffering can follow the hearing of it reveals a vul- 
gar mind, living on a low plane spiritually, intel- 
lectually, socially. Truth for the upbuilding of man 
though he be crucified, but silence where its pro- 
claiming means only pain! 


TWO FAMILIES. 


By Kate Upson CLARK. 


“7 WONDER,” said the mother of four young 
children to her neighbor, whose family con- 
sisted of the same number—“ I wonder why it is 
that one or more of my children are always ailing, 
while yours never seem to have evenacold. I 
suppose it is because yours have stronger constitu- 
tions, but I don’t see why they should have.” 

“ Well, let us see,” said her friend, to whom the 
same reflection had often occurred. “ Let us tell 
each other just how we manage our children. Now, 
there is breakfast. What do your children have 


for breakfast ?”’ 


Mrs. Rose, the first speaker, hesitated. 

‘* Not much of anything,” she confessed, reluc- 
tantly. ‘Louis never has any appetite, and Susie 
eats, perhaps, a little saucer of oatmeal or cerealine. 
Esther is the only one who eats a good breakfast. 
The baby has a bowl of breadand milk. Of course, 
they each take a cup of coffee, though, which keeps 
them up.” | 

“ Coffee?” gasped her friend, aghast. She did 
not know that an American mother in this age of 
the world was giving her young children coffee 
every day for breakfast. 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Rose, with her color 
rising a little. “I found they all liked coffee, if I 
would only make it sweet enough, so I am glad to 
have them take that, rather than nothing.” 

“My children never tasted coffee or tea in their 
lives.” 

‘Oh, coffee doesn’t hurt them,” said Mrs. Rose, 
nonchalantly. “Now let's go on. About ten or 
eleven I usually give them, all around, some 
cookies or cake, or bread and sugar—they eat so 
little breakfast.” 


‘But do you think it is well to let them eat be- 


tween meals? I never allow mine to.” 

** My dear, I think you are a little cruel; don’t 
you?”’ said Mrs. Rose, in a slightly superior way. 

“But they never ask for anything, never having 
been brought up to, and always eating a hearty 
break fast.” 

“Oh, of course, that makes the difference. I 
always give my children something to eat whenever 
they want anything.” 

“What do they wear ?”’ 

“ Oh, they all have warm cloaks and leggins and 
overshoes.”’ 

“ But their undergarments are more important 
than their outer ones.” 

“Certainly, they all wear undershirts. This 
idea of letting children go without any flannels I 
supposed was outlawed long ago.” 

“ But,” protested Mrs. Rose’s friend, aghast 
again, “ don’t they wear underdrawers, too? Mine 
wear undershirts, and then warm union suits over 
those.”’ 

“Oh, my dear! you dress them altogether too 
warmly !”’ cried Mrs. Rose, forgetting that it was 
her children, and not her friend's, who were affected 
with colds and illness. : 

Thus the conversation went on, Mrs. Rose’s friend 
discovering that the four little Rose children ate a 
light lunch in the middle of the day and their din- 
ner at five—instead of reversing this order, as she 
believed to be the only proper way for all children 


under ten yearsold; that they slept with their win- 
dows tightly closed—which accounted fully for their 
lack of appetite for breakfast as well as for their low 
state of vitality generally ; and that their mother 
did not know from day to day what the condition 
of their bowels was at all, presuming that “ it was 
ali right or she should hear of it.”’ 

The ill health of the Rose family was fully ac- 
counted for by this time; and yet Mrs. Rose, even 
after her first admission, believed the course which 
she pursued to be the right one, and was unwilling 
to change it in any particular. 


A PLACE IN THE CIRCLE. 


“HE value of accomplishments is their use. The 
talent inclosed within the napkin, neither used 
nor at interest, did not meet with approval. To 
possess a gift and deprive the world of it is to de- 
fraud both the possessor and the world of that 
which belongs to each, for no man liveth unto 
himself. How often do we hear, “ What use is it to 
give a girl musical advantages? she forgets all she 
knows about music when she has been married a 
few years.” There is a certain amount of truth 
in the remark, for at least half of the musical girls 
give up the practical enjoyment of music after 
marriage. How often we hear the remark: “I 
used to play, but I’ve given it up since my mar- 
ria e.”’ ‘The same woman has not forgotten her 
skill in embroidery, but improves this gift by con- 
stant practice. Why is it that one gift lies unused 
while the other develops? The needle occupies a 
place in the family life ; it lies, with its accompani- - 
ments, in the most accessible place. The evening — 
finds it in close companionship with the lamp, 
while the piano stands in lonely splendor in the 
state apartment of the family ; it is only now and 
then that we find it occupying a familiar place in 
the family life. In too many homes it is literally 
an instrument of torture to the children, who are 
driven to it with far more faithfulness than to 
habits of order, of system, by a mother who clings 
to the tradition that not to be able to play the 
piano argues inferior social position. “ Babyhood ” 
contains a wise suggestion, which, if followed, 
would give back to hundreds of busy wives and 
mothers hours of enjoyment and rest which they 
never will have while the piano is dedicated to 
the state apartment and state occasions of the 
family : 

“ The first step toward a reform, let me suggest, 
would be to put the piano in the right place. Let 
the thrifty housewife, who takes just pride in her 
pretty parlor, nevertheless gird up her loins with 
determination, and have the piano removed from 
the guests’ room to the family room, wherever that 
may be, and fill up the aching void with an easel 
and the largest chair until something better can be 
provided. Perhaps its new corner will then be 
found in an upper room, which perchance is the 
family sitting-room. Its very presence here will 
make a vast difference in the life of the home 
circle. (I suppose now that the children are still 
little ones.) The mother, who is obliged, if she 
be not. wealthy, to spend much time with them, 
will find many unforeseen opportunities for a little 
practice which she could not otherwise have; and 
as she is thus giving her little ones, while their ears 
are still undulled, the advantage of growing famil- 
iarity with harmonies absorbed unconsciously in 
their hours of play, she is at the same keeping up 
her own music, which is proverbially laid aside 
amid the cares of wedded life, and which cost 
many hours of earnest work in the old days. 

‘‘ As the children grow older she will find in- 
centives enough for playing. Look at George 
Eliot, for instance, in the press of her greatest 
works taking pleasure in her hours of practice that 
she may play Beethoven duets with her boys in 


| the evening. 


“It may be that the practice will not be as un- 
interrupted as she would like. It may be, too, 
that a little extra trouble will be involved—as lock- 
ing the piano, for example, when it is closed, to 
prevent the damaging thrumming of little fingers 
in her absence. But these little fingers, always 
busy and eager to make music on their own ac- 
count, are never too small to learn at odd moments 
how to touch the keys rightly, ‘as mamma does.’ 

“With the piano in the living-room, it will be 
natural and pleasant to add a good-night hymn 
at the family prayers, when, from the time that 
they can stand straight on their tiny legs, the 
little ones can gather round and take their childish 
part.” 

The writer goes on to say that the piano is not 
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the,only musical. instrument that ministers to the 
enjoyment and education of the family. The 
violin is suggested ; and that it should be placed in 
the hands of a child at an early date, the cost of 
an instrument suitable for a young child being no 
greater than of many toys whose use ministers to 
noend. The banjo and guitar have their place, 
and have been the means of discovering many a 
musical voice. These instruments, when once 
learned, become a part of the young individual’s 
life; and many young circles have passed hours 
of enjoyment singing to their accompaniment 
that might have passed less pleasantly without 
them. ‘They also discover the musical notes 1n 
nature, for the ear becomes trained, and discovers 
harmonies where the untrained ear hears only 
noise. Music is of divine origin, and its redemptive 
powers are underrated by the mass of people. 
Put the piano where it may form a center of meet- 
ing and of sympathy for the family, and foster the 
individual development of the family. 


A MODEL SHOE-BOX. 
By M. F. Harmon. 


Wi two people occupy the same room, 
how to dispose of their joint possessions in 


shoes is really quite a problem,and we think we 
have solved it in our family. Formerly we had a 
strong linen bag with a double row of pockets 
fastened to the inside of the closet door, but the 
boots were always falling out, and, besides, they 
made the door so heavy that we cast about for 
something that would be more convenient. A 
wooden box in the cellar looked promising, and after 
having been brought up and inspected, it seemed to 
answer all the requirements. A carpenter was called 
in to make a lid and hinge it on—a piece of work 
which we might have done ourselves if we had 
possessed the proper tools. We took our old shoe- 
bag, cut it in half, and tacked one row of pockets 
on one side, and one on the other of the inside of 
the box, a few inches from the top. Two extra 
pockets were made for each end, and we now have 
fourteen—seven apiece; a luxury which every 
woman will appreciate. 

Our box is rather peculiar in shape, being about 
thirty inches long by fifteen wide, and a trifle over 
a foot and a half high. Its height gives it much 
the appearance of a small chest, and the extra 
space inside below the pockets is very useful for 
wrapping-paper, twine, etc. It is of Japanese man- 
- ufacture evidently, and contained an umbrella jar 
when it came tous. There are various gay pictures 
of fans and beetles pasted on it, and these we left, 
painting around them with mahogany stain. If 
preferred, the box might be covered with gay cre- 
tonne or calico, instead of being painted; in 
which case the lid could be padded, and would 
would make a very comfortable bench. Apropos 
of shoes, I have read somewhere that four pairs of 
shoes purchased at the same time and worn alter- 
nately will last eight times as long as one pair. 
How true this is I am unable to say, but wouldn't 
it be worth while to try the experiment? In case 
any of my readers should be tempted to do so, my 
shoe-box with its fourteen pockets will be thoroughly 
appreciated, for, as the head of the family said 
when he saw it, “‘ That box is worth all it cost, no 


matter what it cost !”—an unusually strong expres- 


sion of commendation for a man to give upon any 
piece of work done by a woman. 


THE CUP THAT MAY CHEER, YET 
MAY INJURE. 


EA-DRINKING may become as vicious, as far 

as the health of the individual is concerned, 

as the drinking of alcoholic liquors. There are 
temperaments that cannot endure safely the medic- 
inal effect of tannin. A writer in “Science” says: 
“The consumption of tea has become so enormous 
as to have suggested a study of its effects upon the 
health of the people. There are those who look 
upon it as an evil only second to that connected 
with the excessive use’ of alcohol. Tea is spoken 
of as an agreeable cerebral stimulant, quickening 
intellectual operation, removing headache and 
fatigue, and promoting cheerfulness and a sense of 
well-being. When it is used to excess, the digestive 
and nervous systems are especially affected. There 
is no doubt that there are cases of dyspepsia caused 
by the inordinate use of strong tea, and it is also a 
matter of common observation that sleeplessness, 
palpitation of the heart, and nervous irritability 
often follow the prolonged use of this beverage. 


Tea-drinkers, by which we mean those who use tea 
to excess, are to be found in all classes of society. 
The fact should be impressed upon such persons 
that tea is not a food, and cannot, therefore, with- 
out risk to health, be substituted for articles of diet 
which form both flesh and bone.”’ 

The dependence of the habitual tea-drinker on 
the beverage is one of the strongest proofs o° its 
evil effects, and should be a warning against its 
excessive use. 

Another scientific journal says: “ ‘Tea exercises 
a powerful inhibitory effect on salivary digestion, 
and this appears to be entirely due to the large 
quantity of tannin it contains. It appears that 
tannin exists in two conditions in the tea leaf. 
One, the larger portion, is in the free state, and is 
easily extracted by hot water; but about one-fourth 
is fixed, and remains undissolved in the fully ex- 
hausted tea leaves. Some persons have supposed 
that by infusing tea for a very short time—only 
two or three minutes—the passing of tannin into 
the infusion would be avoided. This is a delusion; 
you can no more have tea without tannin than you 
can have wine without alcohol. Tannin, in the 
free state, is one of the most soluble substances 
known. If you pour hot water on a little heap of 
tannin, it dissolves like so much pounded sugar. 
Tea infused for two minutes was not found sensibly 
inferior in its retarding power on salivary digestion 
to tea infused for thirty minutes. One gentleman 
of my acquaintance (says Sir W. Roberts) in his 
horror of tannin was in the habit of preparing his 
tea by placing the dry leaves on a paper filter and 
simply pouring on the boiling water. In this way 
he thought to evade the presence of tannin in his 
tea. But if you try the experiment, and allow the 
product as it runs through the filter to fall into a 
solution of perchloride of iron, you will find that 
an intense, inky black coloration is produced, show- 
ing that tannin has come through in abundance. 
In order to diminish as far as possible the retard- 
ing influence of tea on salivary digestion, it should 
be made weak and used sparingly, and it should 
not be taken with, but after, the meal.” 

The “ Pall Mall Gazette” not long since gave 
considerable space to discussing the several methods 
of preparing tea for export. It is rather depress- 
ing, if not alarming, to find that there is no such 
thing as a strictly pure tea exported. This journal 
says, in part: 

‘The principal market for green tea is the 
United States. Having fallen rather into disrepute 
in the Old World, it has established itself in the 
New World, where it is largely consumed and 
known as ‘ tea’ simply, in contradistinction to ‘ Eng- 
lish breakfast tea,’ ‘China tea,’ or ‘Oolong,’ by 
which names the black teas are designated. The 
reason for its popularity is no doubt in a great 
measure due to the intercourse with Japan, where 
green tea alone is manufactured, and which every 
year sends enormous cargoes across the Pacific. 
In the making of tea, as in everything which this 
curious people do, the Japanese have a way of their 
own. It would startle an Assam planter to see 
them in picking time squatting down before the 
trees and stripping the branches of the leaves, in- 
stead of scientifically selecting only the young, un- 
developed leaf, the first leaf below that, and half 
the second, from which would be evolved, re- 
spectively, ‘Broken Tips’ or ‘Orange Pekoe,’ 
‘Pekoe,’ and ‘Souchong.’ Any one accustomed 
to the elaborate machines for ‘rolling’ a 
‘firing’ the leaves which are in use on Earopege 
plantations might be amused at the Japanése 
method, where the workers roll and squeeze and 
twist the leaves in their hands on a parchment 
stretched over a charcoal fire. Very fine teas are, 
nevertheless, manufactured by the Japanese, and in 
the celebrated district of Uji rumor tells of tea 
worth $16 per pound, though it is not definitely 
stated whether that price has ever actually been 
paid for it. Moreover, in the case of teas intended 
for export, only so much work is done upon them 
as will enable them to be sent to the ‘tea-firing 
godowns’ of Yokohama, where they are worked 
up for the market before being shipped. Asis now 
well known, the difference between green tea and 
black lies in the fact that in the former fermenta- 
tion has been arrested by ‘firing,’ the color of the 
leaf being in this way partially preserved and fixed ; 
with the latter, by a much longer process, fermen- 
tation up to a certain point is permitted, and the 
leaves are not ‘fired’ until they have become 
oxidized by exposure to the air. In Japan the 
leaves, after being picked and ‘withered’ by a 
short exposure, are fired in the way described above 
sufficiently to stop fermentation, and in this partially 


cured state are sent to the European tea merchants, 
by whom they are again ‘fired.’ In the ‘godowns’ 
of Yokohama hundreds of women can be seen at 
work turning the leaves over and over and round 
and round in large basins built over a charcoal fire. 
The coloring or ‘ painting’ is also done at this 
period by means of a spoonful of indigo and pow- 
ered soapstone put into each basin, and thus dis- 
seminated through its contents. But in Japan tea 
is not grown for export only, but is the chief article 
of home consumption; and these domestic teas as 
procured in the country are probably the only 
samples of unadulterated green tea which Euro- 
peans are likely to meet with. They produce a 
beverage which is refreshing, quite harmless, and 
which, notwithstanding the way in which it is pre- 
pared, can, after only a short residence in the 
country, be readily distinguished from hot water.” 

No article for the table needs more dainty han- 
dling in preparation than tea; yet perhaps no 
article, largely as it is consumed, receives less care. 
Water that has boiled for hours is used in its 
preparation even in homes where the preparation of 
foods is considered an important matter. There 
should be in every home a bright kettle devoted to 
the use of boiling water for tea only. This kettle 
should be scalded and dried as carefully as the 
tea-pot, and kept apart from all ordinary kitchen 
utensils. In this way only can a cup of fresh tea 
ever be obtained. The moment the water boils, it 
should be poured on the tea leaves, which have 
been put into the freshly scalded teapot, and be 
carried to the table at once. The moment a tea- 
pot gives out the odor of herbs, it is an evidence of 
lack of daintiness in preparation, and reflects more 
on the housewife than the cook. 

_ There will always be wise people who will doubt 
the deleterious effects of tea-drinking when not 
carried to excess, but none dispute its evil effects 
if it be allowed to steep for hours or is prepared 
without regard to preserving its best and most deli- 
cate odor and taste. 


SOME NEW RECEIPTS. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


IDLAIN boiled’ potatoes are seldom seen on 
the dinner-table, save when “ new.”’ 
often weary of the regulation “mashed potato,” 
however nicely prepared. Few other old ways are 
suitable to serve at dinner, but the following style is 
quite new, easily and quickly put together, and very 
acceptable served with a roast. Scalloped, after 
this wise: Into a pudding-dish put a layer of fine 
cracker crumbs, then a layer of cold boiled potato, 
thinly and unevenly sliced ; a pinch of salt, a little 
pepper, and a generous sprinkling of bits of butter ; 
then a layer of potato again, and repeat the season- 
ing, and so on till the dish is just even full; then a 
layer of cracker crumbs again, seasoned as before, 
to form a nice brown crust; now pour over milk 
enough to fill the dish, and bake one hour in a 
moderate oven. The starch from the potatoes 
makes the dish very rich and creamy, and it is an 
agreeable change from the stereotyped old ways of 
serving this most important vegetable. Common 
“‘soda crackers ”’ rolled fine make the best “ cracker 
dust.” That bought from the baker is apt to be the 
refuse, the “odds and ends” from the bakery. It 
is pleasant to know just what we eat. There isa 
new way of cooking sweet potatoes which makes 
them excellent eating. It seems like “ carrying 
coals to Newcastle” to add sugar to an already 
sweet vegetable, but in this case it certainly helps 
to make a most delicious dish. Take fair, medium- 
sized sweet potatoes, boil, dry off in the oven a 
few moments before peeling, let them get cold, 
then cut each potato lengthwise through the middle 
once ; lay each half on its round side in a shallow 
pan, or dripping-pan, and on each piece put a little 
salt and pepper and a good bit of butter; over all 
sift a generous allowance of granulated sugar, and 
put in a quick oven to brown. It requires about 
forty minutes. ‘ It is a dish hard to beat.” 
Having made our own lemon flavoring by putting 
the yellow rind only of lemons into alcohol, and find- 
ing it had unusual strength and virtue, we tried the 
same with oranges, and found we had made a per- 
fect success, and had a fine and agreeable flavor 
for puddings, cakes, creams, and blancmanges. 
The pint of alcohol cost thirty-five cents, the rinds 
nothing. The oil of these fruits is only in the 
outer yellow skin; the white lining of the rinds im- 
parts only bitterness. Vanilla beans, pods and all, 


put into alcohol make the real flavor at far less 
expense than to buy it already made. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 


COUNTED OUT. 


7 was the kind of day that makes you think of 
the humming of bees, even in the city. The 
sound of boys’ voices floated into the windows: 
“ Forward, march!” “ Left wheel !” “ Present arms!” 
“Rest!” “Left, left, left!” There is something 
irresistible in a boy’s voice, and of course I threw 
aside books and went to view the young soldiers. 
Back and forth they marched, sometimes in step, 
but more often not; wooden guns at all angles ; 
while the patient captain, several years older than 


. the oldest boy in the ranks, struggled to bring gune 


in line, to mark time so that the battalion of five 
should march and wheel in time. But there was 
the disorder of inattention in the ranks, the rest- 


lessness of insubordination. “ Left, left, left!” rang | 


out patiently, but the battalion could never reach 
unity of movement until there was unity of purpose. 
“Present arms!’ called the captain, and four sol- 
diers obeyed the command, but the fifth poked his 
gun at the captain, and laughed in idle sport. A 
deep flush spread over the captain’s face, and in a 
pleasant voice he said : ‘‘ You ought not to do that ; 
we cannot drill if we don’t work together.” 

“Ah! I’d rather play a game of ball any day,” 
and the gun was thrown on the ground, and the 
unruly soldier walked over to the fence. Not a 
comment was made. The captain picked up the 
gun, and stood it against the fence. “Attention !” 
rang out. Every eye was on the captain. “ Shoulder 
arms! Forward, march!” and the battalion of four 
in solid rank marches across the yard. “ Wheel!” 
and they returned. The guns seemed to realize 
that they must obey the captain’s voice, and stood 
at even angle. No more repeating of orders to 
attract attention. The little company went back 
and forth; the manual of arms was carefully fol- 
lowed ; by no look or motion was the sulky-looking 
figure on the stepladder noticed ; at last it slipped 
from its resting-place, and gradually away from 
the fence ; nearer and nearer it came to the soldiers, 
gazing steadfastly, at the captain. At last the gun 
was again shouldered, and the little sulking figure 
straightened up, asoldier. After struggling to keep 
step, and trying to follow the quick commands 
given to the company, and causing confusion by 
not understanding the commands, or by slowness 
of movement, one of the boys called out, “I don’t 
think it fair to let Harry in now; he always makes 
a fuss and gets mad.” 

“ Well, I won't now,” protested Harry. 

“Oh! you always say that, but you get mad just 
the same,” responded another boy. 

“T suppose if we are ever going to do anything 
we must work together and be in earnest,” said 
the captain, doubtfully, “and perhaps it is better 
for Harry not to join; he gets tired doing things so 
quickly.” Down went Harry’s gun, and a flying 
figure went through the gate, which slammed vio- 
lently. 

“ Attention! Forward, march!” rang out on the 
air. No comment, not even a smile on the faces of 
these little gentlemen. 

No, I thought, Harry has not the first requisite 
for a soldier. He lacks self-control, good manners, 
the habit of obedience, respect for authority, re- 
spect for the wishes of others; and suddenly I 
thought, Why, he lacks the qualities that make a 
gentleman ; he lacks the qualities that make a good 
citizen ! 

‘Present arms! Shoulder arms! Attention!” 
rang through the air. Then the captain looked at 
his watch. ‘“ Why, we've drilled the hour!” he 
exclaimed. “Stack arms!”’ 

Hats came off, and were used as fans. In two 
minutes the soldiers were playing ball. I saw the 
gate open cautiously, and a pair of blue eyes look 
through the crack. But five boys were busy play- 
ing ball, and did not see the little observer. 


A GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—I. 
By CHARLES Batrett Loomis. 


Ay was the afternoon of a hot July day in Rich- 
field County, Conn. Down a shadeless country 
road in Northfork a cloud of dust was moving. It 
enveloped the forms of two boys who pounded 
along ankle-deep in the dirt that a three weeks’ 
drought had reduced to the consistency of snuff. 

“ I say, let’s play in the brook. I know a rippin’ 
old place to build dams!’’ said the older of the two, 
Fred Hollister, a hearty country boy of ten years. 
This proposition was eagerly assented to by his 
companion, Teddy Schuyler, a sunny-tempered lit- 
tle boy of eight, who was boarding for the summer 
with his mother at the Hbollisters’; for Fred’s 
parents, like the majority of their townspeople in 
Northfork, reckoned on the yearly exodus from the 
city for a welcome addition to their income. 

The lads left the road, and, cutting across a 
cornfield, soon came to a grove so thickly grown 
that the fierce sun was unable to do more than dart 
here and there, through the branches of the trees, 
heated shafts of light whose power was neutralized 
by the delicious breezes that in the hottest weather 
roved through the woods and rippled the water in 
the pretty, winding brook, now but a working 
model of its usual self. 

It is hardly probable that the youngsters thought 
either of the beauty or the coolness of the spot. 
Small boys have a salamander’s disregard for heat 
when in the pursuit of fun, and the indifference of 
a Philistine to natural beauty. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the two lads 
had transformed themselves from moth-millers into 
beavers, by leaping into the stream and rushing 
like snow-plows through the water, until they 
had reached a place narrow enough to make dam- 
ming worth while. Then, under Fred’s direction, 
they fell to and made a barrier of stones, moss, and 
pebbles, that in a few minutes increased the depth 
of the brooklet from six inches to three feet. 

The boys now fashioned a fleet of ships from 
pieces of bark and twigs, using oak leaves for sails, 
and for a time had great sport blowing the vessels 
from port to port, as they called the opposite sides 
of the brook. Tiring at last of the fun, “‘ Let’s pull 
out the center stone of the dam,” said Fred. He 
had helped his father build stone fences, and had 
formed the dam with no small skill. 

A little tugging brought out a large stone, and 
through the opening thus made the water spouted 
for a few seconds; then, with a crash, the whole 
fabric of the dam went to pieces, and the water 
rushed down the bed of the brook as it had not 
done since the drought began. 

The boys rescued what they could of their fleet 
that had ill withstood the force of the freshet, and 
then, setting them a-sail again, followed the sweep 
of their tiny Armada until, one by one, the boats 
were swamped, driven on the rocks, or beached. 

By the time the last one had sunk to the bottom 
of the sandy stream, the boys and the brook had 
left the woods, and, making a sudden turn, had 
come to the embankment of the railroad that daily 
through the summer took milk from Northfork 
and brought boarders to it from New York, New 
Haven, Hartford, and other cities in the vicinage. 

Here the brook ran through a culvert, and here 
the boys met three other lads, “city boarders,” 
who proposed that they play “ hide-and-seek.” 

Fred and Teddy consented, and they were soon 
deeply engaged in the game. 

Teddy Schuyler was a handsome, chubby little 
fellow with large, blue eyes whose heavy fringing 
lashes gave to his face, when in repose, a sleepy 
look not borne out by facts, for he was wide-awake 
and enterprising, and generally a full match for 
his companions in any of their games. 

He remembered to have seen, the day before, an 
empty freight-car on a siding round a curve in the 
road, and as the door was open he determined that 
it should be his next hiding-place, if he could man- 
age to clamber into it—for his legs were very short 
and fat. 

“They'll never think of looking there for me,” 
said he, chuckling to himself. | 

An opportunity soon offered, for Fred soon be- 
came “it.” Teddy ran through the culvert unob- 
served by any of the boys, and made his way to the 
car, managing with a good deal of difficulty to enter 
it. Here he found a pile of corn-meal sacks, and, 
making them into a comfortable resting-place in a 
dark corner of the car, lay down to wait for his dis- 


covery. 


Although five o’clock, it was still very hot, and 
Teddy had played so hard that he was pretty tired, 
and it was not surprising that before Fred had 
started to hunt for him he was in dreamland. 


A half-hour later the western-bound “ milk ” 
came rumbling into Northfork, and, after collecting 
the thirty or forty cans that the farmers of the 
vicinity had left on the station platform, the freight- 
ear in which Teddy lay sleeping was picked up, the 
door closed but not locked, and in a few minutes, 
unknown to any of the trainmen, the little fellow 
was taking a ride in his improvised sleeper. 

As the train rushed along he dreamed that the 
brook had risen to a great height, and was tearing, 
with a terrific noise, over fields and meadows, while 
he, sitting in the stern of a bark boat, blew on its 
oak-leaf sail, and made way against the current in 
the most natural manner possible. 

The train stopped at station after station, the 
trainmen playing at each their hurly-burly tune 


with the milk cans, but Teddy slept through it all. 


Luckily, the evening was scarcely cooler than the 
day, and, therefore, though plenty of air found its 
wie | into the car, the little traveler did not take 
cold. 

At half-past eight the car in which he lay was 
dropped on a siding at Winbridge, thirty miles 
from Northfork, and still Teddy slept, too deeply 
now for dreaming, and for the first time in his 
short life away from his mother. 


THE DISCERNING HAMMER. 
By Amos R. WELLs. 


| To king who possessed the Discerning Hammer 


was very much troubled. His feet were so 
tender that only such shoes as the magic hammer 
made were endurable to him, and his old shoemaker 
had died. Now, the Discerning Hammer would 
not permit Tom, Dick, and Harry to use it. It was 
as much as a man’s life was worth to handle it 
without its consent. 

The king took the Discerning Hammer to the 
most fashionable shoemaker in the city, and said, 
* Mr. Kid, if you will make me a pair of shoes with 
this hammer, you shall have double pay. But the 
shoes must be a perfect fit.” ‘Never fear, your 
Majesty,” said Mr. Kid, with confidence. But the | 
next day Mr. Kid came before the throne with a 
very black eye, and said, as he laid the hammer at 
the king’s feet: (which showed a small hole in the 
toe of each shoe), “ Not for ten times my pay, sire, 
would I use your Majesty’s hammer another hour. 
Whenever I took it in my hands it flew up and 
struck me in the eye. I am almost blinded by it.” 

The king then took the Discerning Hammer to 
the man who made more shoes than all the other 
shoemakers in the city put together, and said, “‘ Mr. 
Morocco, if you wi!l make me a pair of boots with 
this hammer, you shall have ten times your usual 
Butthe shoes must be a perfect fit.” “Never 
fear, your Majesty,” said the shoemaker, boldly. 
But in a few hours Mr. Morocco appeared in the — 
audience-chamber very crestfallen, and muttered, 
as he laid the hammer at the feet of the king 
(which now looked out through much larger holes 
in the shoes), “ Not for one hundred times my pay, 
sire, would I use your Majesty’s hammer again. 
Whenever I tried to use it, it stuck fast to the leather 
as if of a piece with it. You must excuse me, your 
Majesty.” 

Then the king took the Discerning Hammer to 
the most active exporter of boots in the country, 
and said, “ Mr. Calfskin, if you will make me a pair 
of shoes with this hammer, you shall have one hun- 
dred times your usual pay. But the shoes must be a 
perfect fit.” ‘Never fear, your Majesty,” was the 
unhesitating reply; “you shall have the shoes 
to-morrow.” The morrow, however, brought Mr. 
Calfskin, with a pale face, but no shoes. Said he, 
as he laid the hammer very carefully at the king’s 
feet (covered now with but the tattered shreds of 
shoes), “ Not for a million times my pay, sire, 
would I attempt again to use your Majesty’s ham- 
mer. Some witchery about it greatly vexed me in 
my work. Now it would weigh so much that I 
could barely lift it, and of a sudden it would fly 
out of my hand for very lightness. Now its handle 
would be straight, and anon bent like a serpent. 
Its face would change in an instant from flat and 
square to round and spherical. But, notwithstand- 
ing, I worked all night, and had nearly finished a 
handsome pair of shoes. I was giving a few blows 
with the hammer to end the job, when it suddenly 
got a sharp edge, and cut the shoe in two. Do not 
ask me to make another attempt, your Majesty.” 
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The king tried other shoes in vain. No store 
in the kingdom could furnish slipper, shoe, or boot 
that did not torture him, after wearing the work 
of the magic hammer. He tried going barefoot, 
but that hurt, too. In despair, he offered a large 
reward to any shoemaker who should tame the 
tricky hammer and make him some shoes with it, 
but the shoemakers were afraid to try. 

There lived in an obscure village of the kingdom 
a cobbler, Crispin Cowhide, who was a dear old 
man, and loved all the world. He had a large 
family which he found it hard to support, since 
the village had several smart, young, fashionable 
shoemakers, who got the greater part of the trade. 
But he did not worry, and worked steadily, with a 
cheery face. The news of the king’s trouble was 
long in reaching that obscure village, but when it 
came Crispin was very sorry for the king. To 
think that one who had a whole kingdom to plague 
him should have to worry about shoes as well! So 
he set out bravely for the king’s palace, promising 
that he would hurry home as soon as might be to 
half-sole a neighbor’s boots. 

The king laughed at first at old Crispin, and 
was for turning him out of the room. Truly, how 
should he succeed where the ablest of his trade had 
failed? But as the king turned away from the old 
cobbler he stubbed his toe, which reminded him of 


his plight, and urged him to miss no chance, how- 


ever unpromising. So he gave the cobbler the 
Discerning Hammer. 

And whether it was the loving, humble spirit of 
the man I do not know, but never did hammer 
work so well before. Almost without the cobbler’s 
will it flew—became awl, needle, and wax-end, knife, 
scraper and hammer, at need ; punched and pounded, 
cut and polished, as was fitting; and made, in a 


marvelously short time, the finest and most com- | 


fortable pair of shoes the king had ever worn. 

So the king gave old Crispin Cowhide the prom- 
ised reward, and made him his court shoemaker. 
The cobbler, with his large family, moved to the 
city, and the blessings of the whole village went 
with him. 


‘ COMBINATIONS.” 


HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 
By J. DENTON. 


IRST, how to make it. Take two sheets of 
| pasteboard or Bristol-board, of different colors. 
Cut this into pieces about the size of a common 
ealling card. We will suppose that your paste- 
board is white and blue. Cut sixty white cards and 
fifty blue cards. 
cards,” the blue cards are the “ question cards.”” The 
writing on these cards may be done very nicely 
with a typewriter, if one is obtainable. If not, 
clear, legible penmanship will answer. On each of 
the fifty blue cards a question must be written. On 
each of the sixty white cards one word, either a 
noun, verb, or adjective, must be written. The 
maker of the game can in this matter follow his or 
her individual wit and judgment. 

A few questions are given below merely as sug- 
gestions : 
~ 1. What would you do with the world if you had 
it ? 

2. How would you manage a menagerie ? 

3. How would you manage a balky horse ? 

4. Which could you best dispense with, money 
or friends ? 

5. Where would you go if you wanted to weep? 

6. What would you do if you were the largest 
person in the world ? | 

A few “answer words” are also given: Rain, 

write, hair, see, snow, horse, fruit, clasp, bad, good, 
small, dress. When the fifty question cards and 
the sixty answer cards are neatly written upon, the 
game is made and ready to be played. 
_ How to play it. The game may be played by 
any number from two to ten. The “question 
cards” are dealt out first, one at a time. The 
player must have an equal number of cards, except 
that when two, five, or ten persons are playing there 
will be a few “‘ question cards ” left over; these are 
to be laid aside. As the cards are dealt, each 
player lays them in a neat pile before him without 
looking at their faces. 

The “answer cards” are also to be dealt out 
one at a time, but, each time around, one card is 
dealt to the center of the table to forma pool. The 
left over “ answer cards ”’ are also deposited in this 
pool. The “answer cards” are to be kept by the 
players in a separate pile with their backs up, and, 
like the “ question cards,” are not to be looked at. 


The white cards are the “ answer 


The cards in the pool must lie loosely about with 
their backs up. 

The game is now opened by the player on the 
right of the dealer taking the uppermost one of 
his “ question cards ” and reading aloud the question 
written thereon. The next player takes his upper- 
most “answer card” and reads aloud the word it 
contains. He must then embody this word in an 
intelligent answer to the question just propounded. 
If he cannot do this before all the other players 
count inaudibly one hundred, which they announce 
by calling out that number, he must deposit his 
“answer card ” in the pool and lose his turn at 
reading his “ question card.” After reading aloud 
the word on the answer card, he may, if he prefers, 
exchange it for one drawn from the pool, provided 
he makes the exchange before the one hundred is 
counted. When he lays down his discarded card, 
the dealer shuffles the cards about so that the loca- 
tion of the exchanged one is unknown. The word 
on the drawn card must be read at once, and a new 
count begun. Only one exchange can be made. 
Should he fail to combine the drawn word, he de- 
posits the card in the pool and loses his turn as in 
the former case. Should the player succeed in 
combining the given word in the specified time, he 
lays his “answer card” carefully aside. These 
‘“ answer cards ” are valuable in scoring up the game. 
Should a player fail to form his sentence after 
drawing a card from the pool, he not only loses that 
“answer card,” but any player who can frame 
a sentence containing the word on the drawn “ an- 
swer card” before the next question is read may 
claim, not only the drawn “ answer card,” but also 
one of the “answer cards” of the person failing, 
if he has any. Note that this penalty is only in 
case of exchanged “ answer cards.” 

Should any player count with the slightest sound, 
the one deliberating on the answer has the privilege 
of demanding a new count. 

When a player succeeds in combining the given 
word in the specified time, he reads the question 
found on the uppermost one of his question cards. 
These “ question cards” as soon as read must be 
thrown into a general pile. The questions and 
answers thus go around until the “answer cards” 
in the hands of the players are exhausted. The 
players then count their “ answer cards,” also the 
‘question cards ” left on their hands. Each “an- 
swer card ”’ held counts five points. Each “ question 
card” remaining on hand subtracts two points from 
the score of the one holding it. The player scoring 
the greatest number of points wins the game. 

The game may be diversified by the players 
“choosing sides,” the question being propounded 
by one side and answered by the other, the side 
scoring the greatest number of points being the 
winner. 

For a change, also, the “answer cards” may 
bethrown loosely in a pile in the center of the 
table and drawn there from as needed. In all 
cases, however, the same general rules must be 
followed. 

This game is very amusing when engaged in by 
bright, active minds, as the originator has proved 
again and again. It is also true that by no means 
the smallest part of the entertainment is derived 
from its manufacture. 


THE CHILDREN OF LONG AGO. 


A LOVE for pets indicates an affectionate nature ; 

but a love for animals, a care for their comfort 
and well-being, indicates a generous, unselfish na- 
ture. For in loving a pet we may develop a selfish- 
ness that will be a serious blemish on our characters. 
When the pet is simply one more object existing 
for our amusement, our pleasure, it does not help 
us to live unselfishly ; but when it comes into our 
lives to be ministered unto, then it teaches us 
thoughtfulness, carefulness, and unselfishness; for 
we cannot minister unto—that is, serve—even a 
plant without giving it care and attention many 
times when we would rather play or read or go 
visiting ; to serve the smallest thing in life means 
giving up something for it. : 

When we care for animals that do not belong to 
us, from whom we cannot expect any return of 
affection, any remembrance of our care, is it not 
true that we do show a generous spirit, and that 
constant doing will make us more generous, more 
unselfish ? 

Many years ago, when most of this great country 
was a wilderness, and the little children, when going 
and coming from school or church, were accompa- 
nied by their fathers or brothers carrying firearms, 
the children, especially in Albany, had a very pretty 


-habit of caring for animals. 


An old chronicle of 
the time tells us that when a house was built great 
care was taken to preserve one large tree in the 
back yard for the birds. The limbs were cut— 
pollarded, it was called—to leave little holes in 
which the birds could build nests. All the ox heads 
and heads of horses that died were put on the posts 
of fences for the birds; hundreds of birds found 
shelter about the house, and the confidence with 
which they built within the sounds of the house 
shows how carefully they must have been cared for. 
The same chronicle tells us that old hats were 
nailed to the negro cabins, in which the birds fear- 
lessly built their nests. The children, we are told, 
took great pride in these little pensioners, throwing 
out wheat and seed for them, and keeping basins 
filled with water for them in hot weather. 

There was one house in Albany where good cheer 
and entertainment were given to all; that was the 
home of Colonel Philip Schuyler, whose wife was 
so noble a woman that the country accepted her as 
queen. Her home was a large brick house, having 
a portico where the family and guests frequently 
took breakfast and tea. This portico was inclosed 
with lattice-work, which was covered with vines, in 
which numbers of birds found a home. It was no 
uncommon sight for a bird to fly down and snatch 
a crumb from the table while the family were at 
their meals. Mrs. Schuyler had implanted such a 
love for them in the hearts of the people that it is 
said nowhere in the country were there so many 
varieties of birds as in this region. 

Another interesting custom among the children 
of Albany was the forming of little groups or com- 
panies of children; these several groups or com- 
panies chose as leaders a boy and a girl, whom they 
obeyed. The children of each group kept the birth- 
days of the members as holidays, when the fathers 
and mothers gave the home into the keeping of the 
little hosts or hostesses. The best evidence that 
these children were well trained is that they never 
abused their privileges. 

Each company had a certain day in the early 
summer when they went out on the hills beyond 
the city to gather a certain kind of berry; each 
group decided on a kind of basket which they 
carried, and there was great rivalry between the 
groups as to which should have the most beautifully 
decorated baskets. 

Mrs. Grant tells us that other children were 
treated kindly, but no intimacies ever grew up be- 
tween the members of different groups. 

At one end of the village all the cows were 
pastured for the night, but were driven to the 
hills in the morning, from which they returned 
of their own accord in the evening, each cow 
with a bell on her neck going to her owner’s 
house, where the children ran out and fed them 
salt, and then waited until the cows were milked, 
when their mugs were filled with milk, and, with a 
large piece of bread, they ran out on the green, 
where they ate their supper together ; when it grew 
dark each child went home to bed. 

As the country became more thickly settled, this 
simple way of living became impossible. The 
birds flew away to the woods, for the trees that 
sheltered them were cut down to make room for 
houses; the fence-post soon followed the trees. 
The people’s houses grew higher and narrow, and 
they no longer knew each other intimately. It is 
possible always to provide for and care for animals 
who live about us. 

Many of us are going into the country where 
we will see and perhaps learn to know more ani- 
mals than we ever have before. If we cannot 
win their love, we can avoid making them fear 
us. Wecan respect them; we need not frighten 
them by screaming at them or jumping at them. 
We can add to their comfort by keeping water- 
ing-troughs full of water, and keeping them 
clean. A watering-trough may make a very fine 
place to sail a boat of chip; and it does no 
harm if we remember to remove the twigs and 
chips we have used to load it when we are 
through playing. It may be very convenient to 
start a mud-pie bakery near the watering-trough, 
if we remember to dip the water out with clean 
vessels, not dumping mud or earth into the 
trough each time we take out water. We may not 
be able to tame the birds, but we need not disturb 
the nests; we can put cans of water where the 
birds can get it easily when the days are warm. 
If we really try, it is astonishing how much we can 
do to make life more comfortable for the people 
both within and without the house in summer. We 
can imitate the Albanian children of long ago in a 
bread-and-milk supper. 
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SAMUEL CALLED OF GOD.’ 
By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


‘And he took a child and set him in the midst of them.” 
—Mark ix., 36. 
— Christ did in the Gospel when he called 
a little child to him, and set him in the midst 
of his disciples to teach them a lesson of humility, 
God does throughout the Bible history repeatedly. 
He puts children before us, and bids us learn les- 
sons from them. He puts the babe Moses in his 
ark of bulrushes, and teaches how trust in God 
quickens the mother wit and the mother instinct. 
He puts Joseph in his prison experience before us, 
and teaches how boyish fidelity in the little is, in 
God’s appointment, the road to preferment and 
princely position. He puts David before us feed- 
ing his father’s flocks while the elder brothers abide 
at home, and teaches us that homely industry is the 
best and surest method of earning royal reward. 
He puts the boy Daniel before us, and teaches us a 
lesson of temperance. He puts his own Son before 
us in the Temple, and teaches us a lesson of child- 
hood obedience to paternal authority. He is still 
continually putting children in our midst, and bid- 
ding us learn docility, hope, love, faith, from them. 
There are no such teachers as our child-teachers. 
I have just come downstairs to my study from unit- 
ing in prayer with a little girl, who, after finishing 
her usual evening prayer, repeated, “ Now I lay me 
down tosleep,” and then added, “ I like that prayer ; 
don’t you? For it seems to say to God, I give you 
my soul to keep; please give it back to me in the 
morning ; but at any rate keep it, and don’t let 
Satan get hold of it.” It was a child’s comment ; 
but it was a prophet’s word. What unconscious 
rebukes they administer! what lessons of love and 
trust and hope and cheer and courage they incul- 
eate! How few of us bear our disappointments as 
well as our children bear theirs! How few of us 
fight our pride, our temper, our cowardice, as bravely 
as they fight their like enemies! Is it less to them 
to be called names than for us to bear slander? Is 
it less for them to lose a day’s pleasure than for us 
to lose a summer plan? Is it less for them to see 
a broken toy than for us to see a lost piece of prop- 
erty? Is it easier for them to keep the blood out 
of the cheek and the clench out of the fist than it 
is for us to keep the bitter words from our lips? 
But we chide their anger and are wrathful our- 


selves ; rebuke their tears, and shed our own; con- 


demn their murmuring at disappointment, and out- 
grumble them. This is the first lesson; the one 
that lies on the threshold of the story : Little chil- 


dren are often great prophets. 


There is something incredibly pathetic in this 
story. The age is degenerate ; the temple service 
is profaned, and the name of God evil spoken of, 
because of the vileness of the sons of the weak old 
priest. God has seemingly withdrawn himself 
from his chosen people. It is long since any Voice 
has spoken in the Tabernacle courts, or any Vision 
been published to the people. When the Voice 
speaks at last, it is with an awful message, and toa 
little child—a boy of twelve, Josephus tells us. He 
is, as it were, Eli's adopted son; brought up by the 
priest ; living in the very courts of the Tabernacle ; 
and his first return is to bring to his foster-father 
the awful warning of God’s impending judgment. 
It was a hard burden to lay on so young a boy. 
But it was a message he never forgot. The lesson 
of obedience is never easy to learn. Eli was not 
one to teach it. Samuel must learn it elsewhere, 
if he were to learn it at all; and he so learned it 
from that night’s experience that in later life no 
sin seemed to him so awful, so worthy of reproba- 
tion, so sure to receive punishment, as the sin of 
disobedience. “ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, 
and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry,” were 
his words, years after, to King Saul. The lesson 
was one taught that night, when he was thrilled 
with terror at the Voice that foretold the calamity 
that was to fall on the godly Eli for not compelling 
obedience from his apostate sons. It almost seems 
a pity that this Voice does not speak in every 
American household, impressing on every parental 
and every child heart the same lesson: * f'o obey 
is better than sacrifice.” 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 7, 1889.— 
1 Sam. iii., 1-14. 


Children are often inclined to resent parental 
government. I sometimes think that in very early 
years they might be taught that parents have no 
choice ; that every parent must answer to God for 
the fulfillment of his sacred trust. My child is not 
mine; your child is not yours; these are God’s 
children, whom he has given us to take care of for a 
little while, and to teach. And the first lesson to 
be taught them is the lesson of obedience. They 
can win nothing from nature if they do not learn to 
obey her laws; she gives nothing to the disobedi- 
ent. They can enjoy neither peace nor honor in 
the community if they do not learn to obey the Na- 
tion’s laws; obedience is the condition of liberty. 
They can have neither healthy body, nor well- 
ordered mind, nor happy soul, if they are not taught 
obedience; obedience is the condition of health of 
body, sanity of mind, peace of spirit. The cruelest 
parents are those who imagine themselves the kind- 
est because they are the most indulgent. That 
mother is the most loving whose patience is the 
most unperturbed, and whose will is the most per- 
sistent in bending the will of her child to her own, 
as her own will is bent to that of herGod. “Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord,” is the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount of 
childhood. The most-to-be-pitied children are those 
that never learn it. 


I cannot concur in the commendations of Eli’s 
character, or even of his submission to the divine 
will, which I find incommentary and sermon. Was 
there nothing better for him to say than, “ It is the 
Lord ; let him do what seemeth him good”? No! 
no! Eli. Obedience first; resignation afterward. 
The submission that obeys is the only submission 
that counts for anything with God. First do you 
what seemeth to God good; then say, Let him do 
what seemeth him good. Perhaps it was too late 
for him to reclaim his sons. But it was not too 
late to stop their profanation of the Tabernacle 
service ; not too late to expel them from the priestly 
office; not too late to redeem the name and the 
service of God from the disgrace which Hophni 
and Phinehas were bringing upon it. He might 
not save them; but he might save righteousness and 
worship from public dishonor. But the old man 
did nothing; and the unaverted doom came slowly 
but surely to its fulfillment. Weakness is some- 
times wickedness ; and the sin of inaction is some- 
times the sin of rebellion. No man has a right to 
count acquiescence in calamity as submission until 
he has fulfilled every duty which might either avert 
the evil or equip him to meet it with an untroubled 
conscience. 

Such are some of the lessons which seem to me 
to be taught by the child-prophet of our story. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A LITTLE SERVANT. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


Oe teed we leave the story of Jesus and his 
disciples, and turn back again to study about 
the things that were going on, in this same land 
where Jesus was crucified, more than a thousand 
years before. 

There was no beautiful city of Jerusalem and no 
splendid temple then. Solomon and David were 
not born; but in the little town of Shiloh the taber- 
nacle which was made in the wilderness had been 
set up, and there the people came to worship and 
bring sacrifices. 

The name of the High Priest was Eli. He was 
an old man; his eyes had grown dim, so that he 
could not see; but he had three helpers—his two 
sons, who were grown men, and a little boy called 
Samuel. God did not talk with Eli as he used to 
do with Moses. It is only the pure in heart who 
see God, and Eli had not been careful enough to 
please him. His sons were bad men. Their old 
father was troubled and distressed at what he heard 
of their wickedness, and he begged them not to sin 
against the Lord, but they did not listen to him. 
Eli had waited too long. He had not made his 
sons obey him and obey God when they were small. 
Perhaps he had neglected to teach them as he 
ought, or thought that little things did not matter, 
until the seeds of evil had taken such deep root in 
their hearts they could not be pulled up. They 
filled the ground, choking out all that was good, 
and bearing more dreadful fruit every year. Then, 
when Eli found his sons would not listen to him, he 
ought to have put them away from being priests, 
but this he did not do. 

Samuel. Eli’s other helper was only a child 


When he was born his mother said, “This baby 
belongs to God; he is only mine to. teach and 
train, and, as soon as he is old enough, he must 
begin to work for God, and learn to teach others.” 

o, when he was only a child, she took him to the 
old priest at Shiloh, and said, “I want to lend my 
little boy to the Lord; he shall have him as long 
as he lives.” 

Samuel waited upon Eli. He opened and shut 
the doors of the house of the Lord, and he slept at 
night not very far from Eli, so that he might run 
to wait upon him if he needed him. | 

God’s call. One night, when he had lain down 
upon his bed, he heard a voice saying, “ Samuel ! 
Samuel !” 

He thought it was Eli, and he answered, “ Here 
am I,” and ran quickly to ask what he wanted. 

Eli said, “I called not; lie down again,” and 
Samuel went back to his bed. 

It was the Lord who had called him, and 
presently he called again and again. Samuel ran 
to Eli, and, when he found he had not called, went 
back wondering to his bed. This happened the 
third time, and then Eli began to understand who 
it was who had spoken to his little helper. He 
bade him go back to his bed, and, if the Lord 
called him again, to answer, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” 

Do you think Samuel was afraid as he lay there 
alone, waiting for the voice of the great God? I 
think not, for Samuel was acquainted with God, 
so it would not be the voice of a stranger ; he loved 
and obeyed God, so he had nothing to hide away 
from him; he could go to him just as an honest, 
obedient child can go to a loving father and say, 
“ Did you call me, father? What were you going 
to say to me? Can I do anything for you ?” 

Soon God spoke again to Samuel, and the little 
boy answered quietly, “Speak, Lord, for thy sery- 
ant heareth.” 

Then Samuel had to hear a very sorrowful 
message, for the Lord told him about the punish-— 
ment that was soon to come upon the people of 
Israel and upon Eli, because the people had sinned 
against Him, and because Eli had not kept his sons 
from evil, or put them away from being priests 


when they did not listen to him. It was a very 


hard thing for a loving little boy to.hear, and 
Samuel lay until morning thinking about it, and 
fearing to tell Eli. Eli had lain upon his bed also 
wondering what the message would be, and no 
doubt sad to think that the Lord no longer spoke 
to him. In the morning, when Samuel had opened ‘ 
the doors of the house, Eli called him, and bade 
him tell him all the message, every word of it, and 
Samuel obeyed him. God had sent the same mes- 
sage to Eli once before by a prophet, so it was not 
new to him, and he understood that though he was 
sorry now for not having done his duty, it was too 
late to undo the mischief. We shall hear more, 
presently, about Eli and his sons, but we want to 
think now about Samuel. 

He began to serve in litile things. It was real 
service to trim the lamps and open the doors and 
do things that a little boy could do. : 

He served faithfully and lovingly. God’s com- 
mands came to him first through his mother and | 
then through Eli, his teacher, and they were God’s 
commands as much as if God himself had spoken. 

He was not afraid of God because he had 


nothing to hide from him. 


He was ready to obey ; he was eager to serve ; 
he listened for orders ; God spoke ; he heard. 


THE MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY." 


By THE Rev. Dr Lyman ABBO?PT. 


‘* Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me “ else believe me for the very works’ sake.’”’—John 
ee literally, thus: “ Believe me that I .am 
in the Father, and the Father in me; or, if 

not, believe me on account of the works.” : 
In these words Christ puts before his disciples 
two grounds for faith in him. The first—faith in 
himself personally. That stands at the forefront. 
“ Believe in me.” Why? Because you are ac- 
quainted with me; because you have confidence in 
my character; because you see me, and see what 
sort of abeing Iam. Believe in me as you believe 
in mother, in father, in statesman, in leader, in 
friend. Believe in me as Napoleon’s soldiers be- 
lieved in Napoleon. - Believe in me as pupils believe 
in a trusted and honored teacher. Believe in me 
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as a nation believes in the leader in whose hands it 
reposes authority and power. Believe in me as 
you believe in witnesses who tell their story to one 
another, and who are trusted on account of their 
character. Believe in me with the belief that 
cements households, unites nations, inspires friend- 
ship, makes brotherhood possible. But, if you can- 
not do that, if you have not the spiritual insight, if 
you cannot see that I am worthy of being believed 
in simply because I am what I am, if you must 
have something else, then believe in me on account 
of the miracles. Believe in me, that I am in my 
Father, and- the Father is in me; but, if you cannot 
do that, then see what I have done, and believe me 
on account of the works. But in modern times we 
have been inclined to reverse this. We have said, 
first, You must believe in the miracles. Many of 
us have even said, If you do not believe in the 
‘miracles, there is no other, no second, ground of 
belief ; you must believe in the miracles. If you 
do not believe in the miracles, you are not a Chris- 
tian ; if you do not believe in the miracles, you can- 
not belong to the church; if you do not believe in 
the miracles, you cannot believe in Christ; if you 
do not believe in the miracles, we do not even know 
whether you can be saved or not. 
Personally, I believe in the miracles. I believe 
that Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried, and the third day rose from the dead. 
I believe that he wrought the works that are at- 
tributed to him in the four Gospels. I believe this as 
a result of considerable study of the historical evi- 
dences, after a considerable balancing of the argu- 
ments pro and con ; after reading not a little of the 
literature adverse to the miracles, and some of the ar- 
guments in support of them; and this because, on 
the whole, the events narrated in the four Gospels 
seem to me to be substantiated by adequate human 
testimony. I believe in the miracles because I 
think it is thoroughly unscientific for any man to 
say that there are certain phenomena which no 
evidence can substantiate, because the scientific 
spirit accepts without prejudice whatever is ade- 
quately attested, finds an explanation for it if an 
explanation is ready, and leaves it unexplained if 
an explanation is not ready. I say this in the out- 
set, that I may not be misunderstood in what I 
have to say respecting the relation which belief in 
miracles has to Christian faith. For, believing 
myself in the miracles, it is clear to me that belief 
in the miracles is quite secondary to and not at all 
essential to belief in Christ as a divine Lord and 
Saviour. What Christ puts in the forefront is 
belief in him—not belief in the works. It is true 
that disbelief in the miracles is an indication of 
skepticism ; but it is not itself skepticism—it is 
only an indication of skepticism. We Christians 
believe not only that there is a God, but that there 
is a God at work in the world. We believe that 
there is a divine power in nature that dominates, 
controls, rules, directs, nature to a moral purpose ; 
a divine power that counts the moral always as 
superior to the physical, the physical simply as a 
tool and instrument for moral ends. We believe 
in a God in human history, shaping, directing, the 
- eourse of the human race, guiding it to an end 
which he always has in view. We believe that 
there is a special and personal God in each human 
life, blessing, guiding, comforting, strengthening, 
helping. This is fundamental in our faith. Now, 
one who holds this finds it not difficult to believe in 
miracles. To him it is not incredible that this 
_ Divine Power that dominates and controls nature 
should have wrought strange things in nature. To 
him it is not incredible that this Power dominating 
and ruling human history should have wrought 
strange things in human history. It is not in- 
credible that this Divine Power, ruling and guiding 
and helping individuals, should hear and answer 
human petition and supplications. Belief in special 
providence, general providence, answer to prayer, 
and what we call miracles, comes easily and natu- 
rally to a man who has this broad faith in nature, 
in history, in individual life, as dwelt in and ruled 
by God. On the other hand, if a man does not 
believe this, or only tentatively holds it, or thinks 
it at best a doubtful hypothesis or an unproved 
hope, then to him every event indicating an inter- 
position in the operations of nature or in the course 
of human history he either sets aside as a supersti- 
tion derived from traditional belief or, at least, as 
a naturalistic event not indicating a divine presence, 
a divine guidance. So, when a man rejects miracles, 
that rejection indicates—it does not demonstrate, 
but it indicates—an inclination on his part to reject 
the whole notion of a supervising, guiding, direct- 


ing, inspiring Divine Presence in human history, in 
human life, in physical nature. But, if it is a sign 
of skepticism for men to reject miracles, it is also a 
sign of skepticism for men to put great emphasis 
upon them. If, on the one hand, it indicates a dis- 
belief in a personal, divine presence in human his- 
tory for a man to attempt to erase the footprints of 


that presence from the records of the past, it is also 


a sign of skepticism if a man says, “I can only be- 
lieve in that divine presence on the evidence of 
mighty works not to be accounted for except by 
the hypothesis of a divine interposition.” So all 
the way through his life we find Christ putting 
miracles in the background. The instances in 
which Christ argued before his enemies his divine 
authority and power from the miracles are very 
few. There is not a single instance in which he 
wrought a miracle merely for the purpose of prov- 
ing his divine authority todoubtful men. His posi- 
tion was habitually that of our text: “ Believe in 
me; believe that I am in my Father, and the Father 
in me; believe me for my own sake; believe me 
because there is something in me to which your 
own soul answers; but if you cannot do that, if you 
must have another evidence, then believe me for 
the works’ sake.” 

I. Let me then say, first, that the evidence of 
Christianity from the person and character of 
Christ is an increasing evidence, while the evidence 
to Christianity from miracles which Christ wrought 
or which were wrought in his name is a decreas- 
ing and diminishing evidence—necessarily so and 
rightly so ; it ought so to be; and it is not a matter 
for regret. If you and I had been at Bethany, 
had watched by the side of Lazarus, had seen him 
when he drew his last breath, had seen his body 
borne to the burial, had seen the tomb closed, 
and then, waiting there, had seen Christ come from 
afar, had gone with him, as Mary and Martha went, 
had heard him bid the stone be rolled away, had 
heard him cry with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, come 
forth,” and had seen Lazarus come forth, afterward 
who of us could have doubted the significance of 


the event ? If we had been in Galilee, in Jerusalem, . 
in Rome, and the story had reached us at second 


er third hand, through other witnesses, we might 
perhaps have questioned. Now that eighteen cent- 
uries have elapsed between that event and this, 
those eighteen centuries do still further dim the 
evidenee. We ask ourselves, ‘“‘ Did John write the 
account ? Was John present? Are we sure that 
he saw what he thinks he saw? Are we certain 
that he was not mistaken? Are we certain that 
we have the account just as he gave it, and with 
no interpolations or additions?” Understand me; 
having asked myself these questions, having investi- 
gated the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, having 
inquired with what care I can into this question 
whether John himself wrote it, whether we have 
the testimony of an eye-witness, whether it is a 
trusted testimony, I believe, as the result of my 
investigation, that John did write the Fourth Gos- 
pel, that we do have the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness, that he is to be trusted. Nevertheless, these 
are natural, even necessary, questions—men cannot 
but ask them. The lapse of time weakens, it does 
not strengthen, the testimony that comes from eye- 
witnesses to miraculous events. But that same 
lapse of time strengthens, it does not weaken, 
the evidence that comes from the character and 
person of Christ. While the individual incident 
grows dim, the character of Christ shines more and 
more resplendent. When he died it is doubtful 
whether there was a man in all Palestine, includ- 
ing the eleven faithful followers, who believed that 
he was the Son of God. His character was not 
comprehended ; his mission was not understood ; 
the object for which he had come to earth, no man 
rightly interpreted it. But as the years have gone 
by, and from that Christ the light has streamed out, 
as he has fulfilled the promise, “If I be lifted up, 
I will draw all men to me,” as the work he has 
wrought has grown more and more radiant, and 
as human hearts educated in his school have be- 
come better able to comprehend his mission and 
understand his character, the figure of Christ him- 
self shines more and more luminous. The written 
record of those miracles has grown dimmer and 
dimmer with the lapse of centuries ; with difficulty 


_we decipher the writing. But this picture of the 


character of Christ himself shines more radiant and 
more glorious. I have brought with me this morn- 
ing the testimony of three or four skeptics who 
disbelieve the miracles, including the supernatural 
birth and the supernatural resurrection ; who be- 
lieve that every one of the miracles is the addition 
of a later tradition or legend. I have brought the 


testimony of three or four of these skeptics to the 
character of Christ. Let me read them—first from 
the Dutch skeptic, Hooykaas : 


“Thy life was short, yet in it thou didst more than 
any one of all thy brethren to uplift the lives and souls: 
of men. And now that thou art dead, it shall be seen 
that they for whom thou didst give thyself up to the 
very death are not ungrateful. From thy cross goes 
forth a power which is slowly but surely regenerating 
the world. Thy spirit which remains behind shall 
fulfill thy task. The future is thine own. Thou great 
deliverer, thou monarch in the realm of truth, of love, 
of peace, we do thee homage.” ! 


I read again from Renan, omitting, indeed, from | 


this reading some sentences and some parenthetic 
clauses, yet giving in these selected sentences his 
estimate of Jesus : 

‘“‘ Humanity as a whole presents an assemblage of 
beings low, selfish, superior to the animal only in this, 
that their selfishness is more premeditated. But in the 
midst of this uniform vulgarity pillars rise towards 
heaven and attest a more noble destiny. Jesus is the 
highest of these pillars, which show to man whence he 
came and whither he should tend. In him is econ- 
densed all that is lofty and good in our nature. .. . 
Never has any man made the interests of humanity pre- 
dominate in his life over the littleness of self-love so 
much as he. Devoted without reserve to his idea, he 
subordinated everything to it to such a degree that 
towards the end of his life the universe no longer 
existed for him. ... Whatever’ may be the sur- 
prises of the future, Jesus will never be surpassed. His 
worship will grow young without ceasing ; his legend 
will call forth tears without end; his sufferings will 
melt the noblest hearts ; all ages will proclaim that 
among the sons of men there is none born greater 
than Jesus.” * 


The third testimony I read is from John Stuart 
Mill. We may suppose—it has been supposed by 
honest men—that as moss grows around the trunk 
of a great tree or vines climb up and enswathe it, so 
legends and myths have brought their wreaths to 
the simple story of the life of Christ, and that the 
various narratives of miraculous events recorded 
there are the vines and the moss that have grown 
on the earlier and simple story. I do not believe 
that. I think there is abundant evidence that there 
was no time for the growth of such legends and 
such myths; but one thing is certain: the virtues of 
Christ, the glory resplendent that shines in him, was 
no growth of after ages. The first century did not 
invent Christ; and if the first century did not, 
certainly the next three or four, with their dogmat- 
ism, their intolerance, their bigotry, their war about 
words, and their growing corruption, did not create 
him. Listen to Mr. Mill’s testimony : 

““Whatever else may be taken away from us by: 
rational criticism, Christ is still left ; a unique figure, 
not more unlike all his precursors than all his fol- 
lowers, even those who had the direct benefit of his 
personal teaching. It is of no use to say that Christ, 
as exhibited in the Gospels, is not historical, and that 
we know not how much of what is admirable has been 
superadded by the tradition of his followers.. The tra- 
dition of followers suffices to insert any number of 
marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles which 
he is reputed to have wrought. But who among his 
disciples, or among their proselytes, was capable of 
inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagin- 
ing the life and character revealed in the Gospels ? 
Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not 
St. Paul, whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a 
totally different sort ; still less the early Christian 
writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that the 
good which was in them was all derived, as they always 
professed that it was derived, from the higher source.” 


These are not the testimonies of orthodox divines ; 
they are not the witnesses of prejudiced advocates ; 
they are not the words of men who are professionally 
employed to defend and sustain Christianity ; they 
are not the words of credulous and superstitious be- 
lievers ; they are the words of the keenest critics, 
of the most skeptical of writers; the honorable 
testimonies to that character of Christ which grows 
more and more resplendent, as the evidence of 
Christianity, as the years go by. 

II. As the character of Christ is a growing wit- 
ness, 80, in the second place, the character of Christ 
is the more essential testimony. Faich in the char- 
acter of Christ is the end ; faith in the miracles is 
only the means to that end. There is no advantage 
in believing in the miracles except as belief in the 
miracles conducts us to faith in the personal Christ. 
If men have been brought to that faith in the per- 
sonal Christ by other means, and they have that 
faith, they have all that to which the argument for 
miracles would or could conduct them. Men some- 
times ask us, “ Why are not miracles continued ? 
Does not the present age need them as much as 


1 Dr. Hooykaas, *‘ Bible for Learners,”’ p. 461. 


2 Renan’s ** Life of Jesus,” p. 375. 
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that first age? Is it not an age of skepticism? 
Why is there no power to-day in the disciples to 
east out devils? no power to heal the sick? or no 


‘power to raise the dead? If you would have 


us believe in Christianity, go with an open Bible 
down to Greenwood, knock on the door of some 
tomb, and ask the dead to come forth, and then we 
will believe.” Believe in what? Believe in the 
divine love and faith and hope of Jesus Christ? 
believe in Him as the world’s master? believe in 
Him as your own Master? believe in Him as your 


_ Lord and Saviour, in whose. hand you will place 


your hand, and under whose guidance you will 
walk your lifelong? No. Believe as the middle 
ages believed, who thought that like miracles were 
wrought by various incantations and necromancies. 
The object of the miracles was to call attention to 
something. The world was oblivious to moral 
worth. It could not comprehend self-denial. It 
saw no glory in the crown of thorns when the Suf- 
ferer hung upon the cross, and for love’s sake was 
dying there. Men paid Him no tribute of praise, 
but scoffed at Him, saying, “He saved others, 
himself he cannot save: if he be the Son of God, 
let him come down from the cross and we will be- 
lieve in him.” In such an age as that, in such atime 
as that, first of all, it was necessary that the world 
should be caught, startled, compelled to attend and 
think. Then, that necessity gone by, the faith of 
the world and the church was to root itself, not in 
miracles wrought, but in the Divine One to whom 
those miracles were but as so many fingers point- 
ing. The worshipers gather in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and at a certain point in the service 
the little bell tinkles at the altar, and then all the 
worshipers know that the Host is to be displayed, 
and they bow their heads in worship as the Host 
is taken from the altar and held up before them. 
What if, instead of bowing to the Host and wor- 
shiping the Lord himself symbolized therein, they 
should forget to look, and forget to worship, and 
only listen for the tinkling of the bell? So it is 
when men forget to look at Christ to whom the 
miracles call attention. The miracles are but the 
tinkling of the bell, saying to us, “ Look up, the 
Lord has come.” We look, we see him, and we 
care not for the bell. 

Men call this an age of skepticism. I call it an 
age of growing faith. Was that the age of faith 
when the pictured crucifixion hung in the chamber 
of horrors of the Inquisition, and the inquisitor 
himself held in the one hand the crucifix, while 
with the other he wrought the rack that tore the 
bones and muscles of his victim from each other ? 
Was that the age of faith in which men robed them- 
selves in the garments of religion, with the sacred 
cross of Christ emblazoned upon their breast, and 
went out to burn their fellow-men in the name of 
Christ and love? Was that the age of faith when 
men drew the sword and deluged the Netherlands 
with oceans of blood in Christ’s name? Was that 
an age of faith when the bells rang out and 
summoned men to the “ Te Deum ” because of the 
horrible massacre that decimated France and left 
it in all coming years, even down to this time, 
bereft of its noblest blood and grandest men? It 
was an age of belief in miracles, if that be faith ; 
but it was no age of belief in Christ. There is 
to-day more faith—that is, more spiritual percep- 
tion of the quality and character of Christ—in the 
testimony of John Stuart Mill, Ernest Renan, or 
Matthew Arnold than there was in the piously pre- 
tentious declarations of the ecclesiastics who used 
the name of Christ to sanctify acts of barbarism 
and cruelty. Insight is faith. Outsight is useful 
as it conducts to and promotes insight. 

I have not read these testimonies to you as testi- 
monies that satisfy me. I have not read them 
because the faith of John Stuart Mill or Renan or 
Hooykaas is my faith. I read them simply to show 
you how the very skepticism of the world is march- 
ing along the road that leads toward faith. Tome 
Christ is no mere unique figure in human history. 
To me he is not merely the best of all the past in 
mankind. To me he is not only the greatest of the 
future, so that no coming surprise shall equal him. 
I believe that the Father was in him, and he was 
in the Father. I believe that I see in his human 
life and character the very glory of the divine love 
and patience. I believe that he was God manifest 
in the flesh, revealing the before unknown and un- 
revealed. I pluck the rose, and hold it before you. 
Where did it comefrom? “From the earth,” you 
say; “the mineral sent forth its juices, and that 
built up this beautiful fabric.’’ ‘ Oh, yes, its leaves, 
its shell, its outer form ‘and structure, came from 
the earth. But the glory of its color came from 


the sun, and is the reflection of that divine down- 
shining.” So I pluck from human history this 
life that seems like a broken life, this life of one 
that was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief—it came from the earth, up-growing from it. 
But all the radiance of love and patience and hope 
and joy, all that make me revere Him and worship 
before Him, this is the sunshine coming from the 
very heart of God, caught by him, and reflected 
back again into human eyes and human hearts and 
human lives. 

I shall not attempt to carry out the argument 
from the character of Christ. I shall not attempt 
to interpret him to you. I shall not attempt the 
impossible task of depicting the divine. We seem 
to me to be like children who cannot look upon the 
sun, it is so bright; and so we take our varied col- 
ored glasses that we may look at it. And one takes 
a yellow glass, and another a smoked glass, and 
another a red; and one child says, “I see the 
sun; it is red;’ and another says, “No; it is 
yellow;” and another says, “No; it is brown— 
dusky brown.” And I will not take my orange 
glass and look through that and say, “ You are all 
wrong; it is orange.” You see a little, and you see 
a little more, and you a little more, and I only a 
little ; and all these gathered visions must be brought 
into one; and then, if we could look upon them all 
gathered into one great portrait, still we should not 
see Him as he was nor understand Him. I believe 
that He was born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, buried, 
and rose from thedead. But I believe this of Him 
because I believe 72 Him; and it is easier for me 
to think that so transcendent a character as that 
character whose picture I find in these four Gospels, 
so resplendent a life as that life which, beginning 
there, has conferred its benediction on every land 
which it has touched, is a character and a life that 
came from God, was full of God, and returns to 
God, than to believe that it was or could be of the 
earth, earthy. 


THEN WHY DESPAIR? 


By Frank H. STAUFFER. 
YEARNING soul! there is a creed 


That answers every human need ! 
That o’er our lives its glory flings, 
And lifts us up from sordid things. 


O weary feet! there is a rest 
Within a land supremely blest ! 
Whose joys a thousand times repay 
All that we suffer by the way. 


O friendless one! there is a love 

That follows you where’er you rove! 
Than earthly friendship far more true, 
Though all unmerited by you. 


O sad, sad heart ! there is a song 

To make the fainting heart grow strong ; 
No song could be more glad, more sweet— 
*Tis heard around the Mercy Seat. 


Then why despair or why repine, 
When these can be so freely thine ? 
When He who gladly shed His blood 
Will surely make each promise good ? 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT POWER. 
(Acts iii., 12-26.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


HOSE first three chapter of the Acts discover 
to us a wonderful development of power in 
Peter. He who so recently was compassed with 
such infirmity, who.was so readily shamed and 
frightened, who followed his Lord afar off, now 
increasingly appears before our eyes, clothed with 
a strange power, efficacious in many directions. 
This revelation from the life of Peter is peculiarly 
encouraging to us, because he had shown no special 
gifts hitherto. Rather was he an example of aver- 
age,common manhood. This has always made 
the history of Peter such a favorite and hopeful 
study. And we ask ourselves, What was the secret 
of this marvelous transformation? What new 
force entered his life to make him so utterly unlike 
his old self ? 


1. Away back of all was his real love for Christ. 


Even his denial could not bury that. He did love 
his Master ardently, even if it was impulsively. It 


1 For the week beginning June 30. 


only needed that this love should become well es- 
tablished. It was a wonderful beginning of his 
training when he could no longer depend upon his 
Lord as one seen and felt. The departure of 
Christ, and his invisible but more real presence, 
was the true beginning of Peter’s power. 

2. His thorough repentance was like a new 
resurrection in Peter’s life. He reminds me of 
many confident, boastful Christians, whose real 
love for Christ no one can question, but whose 
pride has caused their fall. Subsequent repent- 
ance has caused them to rest with more entire- 
ness upon Christ, and then first the church of 
which they are members has discovered their 
power, before concealed. 

3. The entireness and gentleness of the forgive- 
ness which was accorded him became in him an 
abiding reason for loving Christ with great in- 
tensity. 

4. The new commission of Christ, spoken as 
recorded in John xxi., so solemnized his heart that 
he at once arose to implicit obedience. 

5. In his early addresses there is revealed a 
clearer knowledge of the Scriptures, as though he 
had employed the interval in searching the Word 
of God. And this ever makes a strong man. 

6. The responsibility of leadership, which at 
once became his, was healthful. Many a weak 
Christian needs for his own sake to assume some 
position of responsibility. To make the members 
strong, both pastor and officers ought to set their 
minds to the task of putting every one in some 
place of responsibility. | 

7. His close relation to the other disciples was a 
source of power to him. There was no one of all 
those strong men of that early time but kept in 
close relationship to other Christians. In meetings 
for prayer was found individual enduement. | 

8. And yet, although prayer is essential to power, 
it is quite as true that Christian activity is a condi- 
tion of might. So in the third chapter his earnest 
sympathy and close attention to this sufferer was 
in keeping with that self-surrender of his life, like 
his Master, to the blessings of others. 

9. But all these would have gone for nothing 
without the special presence of the Holy Spirit 
with him. All before was leading up to Pentecost, 
and Pentecost, with its power, fitted him with all 
the attributes of might, giving him power to preach, 
courage to endure persecution, holiness of life, an 
unwearying purpose to save men, and a devoted 
prayerfulness of life. 2 

And these are the characteristics of a strong life 
to-day. They all go to make up that which is 
called faith, and which Peter asserted was the 
secret of the wonderful deed which the people had 
just witnessed. 

References: Gen. xxxii., 28; Zech. iv., 6; Mic. 
lii., 8; Acts vi.,8; Rom. xv., 13-19; 1 Cor. ii., 
4, 5—i., 18—iv., 20; 2 Cor. vi., 7—xii.,9; Eph. 
i., 19—iii., 7—vi., 10; Phil. iii., 10; 2 Tim., i., 7; 
2 Pet. i., 3; 1 Thess. i., 5. | 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts i, 1-11; (2) i, 
12-26; (3) ii, 1-13; (4) ii, 14-36; (5) ii, 
37-47 ; (6) iii., 1-11; iii., 12-26. | 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Work is God’s ordinance as truly as prayer.— 
[George D. Boardman. 


She is only half a mother who does not see 
her own child in every child.—[ Helen Hunt: Jack- 


son. 


The most delicate, the most sensible, of all pleas- 
ures consists in promoting the pleasures of others. 
—|[La Bruyére. 


If the way of heaven be narrow, it is not long; 
and if the gate be strait, it opens into endless 
life.—[ Bishop Beveridge. 


I have seen many dying-beds, but never have 
seen one which seemed to me to bea proper place 
in which to make preparation for eternity.—[ Albert 
Barnes. 


“ My will, not Thine, be done” turned paradise 
into a desert. “Thy will, not mine, be done” 
turned the desert into a paradise, and made Geth- 
semane the gate of heaven.—[ Pressensé. 


Conversion is no repairing of the old building; 
but it takes all down and erects a new structure. 
The sincere Christian is quite a new fabric, from 
the foundation to the top-stone all new.—[Al- 
lemme. 


< 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S CREED PROBLEM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Would you kindly give me space in your valua- 
ble paper to point out what I believe to be some 
of the fallacies that underlie your article on the 
Assembly’s creed problem which appeared in a 
recent issue of The Christian Union? It is worthy 
of note that the so-called liberal members of As- 
sembly do not ask for a revision of the standards 
on the ground that they antagonize the Scriptures 
in any particular. All they ask for is to have the 
_ style and language of the various sections of the 
Confession brought into ‘more complete harmony 
with the culture and refinement of the nineteenth 
century. Whether the end to be thus obtained 
- would be worth the trouble involved in obtaining it 
is another question. In your criticism on the third 
chapter you say: “It requires a disregard of uni- 
versal and fundamental canons of criticism in the 
interpretation of the Bible, as it compels the inter- 
preter to declare that in such a text as ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son,’ 
the word ‘world’ means, not the world which lieth 
in wickedness, but only the elect.” To this we 
reply: The sound interpreter of the Bible is not 
necessitated by the Confession to attach any other 
meaning to the word “ world ” than that which the 
Bible intends to convey. God loves the world as 
such irrespective of class or color or nationality, 
because his redeemed is to be brought from every 


tribe and kindred and nation on the face of the. 


earth. Not only so, but the world is to be finally 
won for Jesus. Hence he is represented as “ sitting 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high,’ expecting 
until this final issue is gloriously accomplished. “ I 
will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sions,” is the covenant promise of the Father to the 
Son in virtue of his mediatorial work. But while 
God loves the world, the number of the actually saved 
is limited to those who believe. Now,if faith be 
the gift of God, as the Scriptures so plainly teach, 
then it is for you to explain why he has not bestowed 
this gift of sovereign grace upon all. The Confes- 
sion only teaches that God “for the glory of his 
sovereign power was pleased to pass by a portion of 
mankind and ordain them to dishonor and wrath 
for their sin.” 

The Bible goes further, and teaches that “the 
children being not yet born, neither having done 
good or evil, that the purpose of God according to 
election might stand, not of works, but of Him 
that calleth” (Rom. ix., 11). So, after all, the 
quarrel is not so much between you and the Confes- 
sion as between you and the Bible. You argue 
still further that Presbyterians should abandon the 
doctrines taught in their standards because they 
are not universally received by other churches, 
especially the Methodists, who, you say, repudi- 
ate with indignation the doctrine taught in the Con- 
fession. This is what we would naturally expect. 
Their ecclesiastical and educational surroundings 
have the tendency to prejudice them in this direc- 
tion. I remember an Irish Wesleyan Methodist 
who declared that the Bible would be more com- 
plete and far easier managed without the ninth 
chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and other 
similar passages. 1 think we may reasonably infer 
that the man who could mutilate the Word of 
God in order to make it harmonize with his*own 
preconceived ideas would have no serious difficulty 
in expunging a chapter from the Confession of 
Faith. But this is not all. You still farther de- 
clare “that if you had any influence with the lib- 
eral ministers in the General Assembly, you would 
exert it against the proposed modification of the 
creed, on the ground that the nineteenth century 
cannot be required to accept the creed of the seven- 
teenth century even with amendments.” Sir, I 
confess I was somewhat bewildered when I read 
the above statement. Is it true that the Church 
can have no sure anchorage here? that she must 
keep changing her creed with the revolving cent- 
uries? that her faith and practice during the 
past two hundred years has been a grand mistake, 
a huge lie, to be only cast aside now as the baseless 
fabric of a vision? I have believed in the past 
- that all moral and spiritual truth, like its Author, 
is unehanged and unchangeable. But it seems in 
reference to this I have been altogether mistaken. 
It must be conceded, however, that the line of 
action you propose is a fit sequel to the doctrines 
that are being held and taught in the present day 


by a class of mushroom theologians who have 
sprung up in our midst, and who are manifesting a 
reckless disregard for the “fundamental canons of 
criticism ” in their interpretation of Scripture truth. 
But, again, the only thing, you think, for the liberal 
members of:the Assembly to do is “to demand a 
modification, not of specific articles, but of subscrip- 
tion to the entire body of articles.” Dear sir, such 
an advice is not very seasonable at present. You 
should not ask the Presbyterian Church to lower 
her standard of orthodoxy when you know that the 
evangelical party in the down-grade churches of 
England is considering the advisability of adopting 
the plan of creed subscription at present, in order 
to safeguard the Church from the evils with which 
she is threatened. There is still another singular 
statement which demands consideration. You say: 
“The creed that was made in the seventeenth 
century was not to conserve the unity of Christ's 
Church, but to emphasize and make clear the divis- 
ions which exist in it.” Sir, I have laid that piece 
of church history which refers to creed-making in 
the seventeenth century alongside this statement of 
yours, and it has perplexed me. I am in a strait 
betwixt two, not knowing which to receive as 
authentic. History teaches me that Presbyterians 
were in the minority in that venerable Assembly 
which drew up the Confession ; that it was all but 
the universally adopted creed of Christendom, and 
that it emphasized and made clear the unity which 
existed among Protestants. True, the Church did 
not maintain that unity afterward. But I think, 
sir, if others have turned their backs upon the truth 
and proved recreant to the solemn trust committed 
to them, that Presbyterians should hold fast those 
ee distinguishing principles bequeathed to them 
y their ancestors, and which bear on their forefront 
the stamp of blood-boughi loyalty to Jesus Christ ; 
principles that have stood the shock of centuries, 
and have shown themselves to be more than proof 
against the shafts of modern infidelity and skepti- 
cism. SAMUEL M. Comps. 


SOUTH FORK—LAW AND CHAOS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


I note your reference to the loss of so-called faith 
in God by reason of the breaking of the South Fork 
dam. That lake was an artificial water—one of 
man’s creations. Its calamity should humble us on 
account of human ignorance. Mr. Ingersoll is of- 
fended because death isa decree of nature. There 
is a vast amount of judgment passed upon God in 
nature, if not in grace. God has made thousands 
of lakes, and none of them overflow nor break their 
barriers. They all lie in friendly security in their 
native nests. The great ocean itself is but a lake 
of a larger type. It holds its bounds. Thus far 
thy waves go, and no farther. Man has a great 
many times sought to dam up the waters, and has 
been the only “creator” of lakes and dams that 
break. 

Again, it is about settled by the best engineering 
judgment that man, and not God, is accountable for 
the imperfection of the South Fork dam. It was 
man’s work. If God did send a great rain, there 
were none of the lakes that he made that broke 
banks. If God were required to stay, by special 
miracle, the insufficient work at South Fork, then 
he must do the same for every mill-dam, the same 
for every defective railroad bridge; must supply a 
miracle to arrest fires that arise by human guilt, 
carelessness, or ignorance ; must set aside all human 
actions and management of railroads that lead to 
disasters, as well as interpose by miracle against all 
the million minor accidents of life that are trace- 
able to a violation of some law of nature. With 
few exceptions, all such misfortunes are traceable 
by man to man’s own ignorance or violation of 
some fixed law of God. There is no friend that 
man has in nature like the fixedness of the laws of 
nature. If God would uphold one rotten or defect- 
ive dam by a miracle, man would expect to live by 
the constant protection of miracles. There would 
be a reign of chaos. Man would not know when 


-he was safe or in peril. He could learn nothing, 


because what was law to-day would not be law to- 
morrow. A world of special miracles would, to 
man, be a state of chaos, and chaos would be a 
greater misfortune than the Johnstown disaster. 
The open liquor saloon destroys annually, it is 


supposed, about 60,000 persons. This is also an 


overflowing dam of man’s creation. Human 
passion and willful darkness and sin destroy mill- 
ions of lives annually. God has viven us holy and 
sacred laws, which are schoolmasters to bring us to 
him. We only learn because we have laws, but 


we disregard them and then charge the failure to 
God. Man has reason in every calamity of life to 
humble himself before the mighty hand of God. 
This world could not exist half law and half chaos 
or miracle. All physical bodies are subject to 
physical laws; and all spiritual existences to 
spiritual laws. The ignorance of God is wiser than 
man. Amos STECKEL. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied a postage stamp, will re- 
cetve a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


_Will you inform me why our Sunday-school lesson papers 
on the date of Christ before Pilate a.p. 30, and the old 
ing James’s translation has the date a.p.33? TEACHER. 

The first is correct. The era of the birth of Christ, 
first introduced in the sixth century, is now agreed to 
have been fixed so many years too late. The chrono- 
logical dates printed in some editions of the Bible are, 
for the most part, unreliable. Why a palpable and 
confessed error should be perpetuated we cannot tell 
you. 


If much of the Old Testament is only allegory or legend, 
or at most only the record of human experiences; if the 
Fifty-first Psalm is only a penitential prayer, penned by a 
man of genius, but not influenced by Divine inspiration— 
how do you explain Christ’s frequent appeal to the Seript- 
ures as authority, especially his words, *‘ And the seript- 
ure cannot be broken ”’ (John x., 35) ? 

In the passage from which you quote, Christ presses 
his opponents with a single word, “gods,” on which 
the whole force of his argument turns. He holds 
them to this word as not to Se ignored or evaded. He 
says, as we should phrase it, “the text is incontest- 
able,” “the scripture cannot be broken.” We have 
no right to assume that Christ here committed himself 
to an assertion that there is nowhere any error in the 
Scriptures; as, for instance, when two somewhat in- 
consistent accounts are given of the same thing, as in 
2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Chron. xxi. We should not say that a 
penitential prayer like the Fifty-first Psalm was “ not 
influenced by Divine inspiration.” We believe quite 
the contrary. So “the record of human experience ” 
which we find in the Bible is of an experience into 
which Divine inspiration largely entered. Your diffi- 
culty seems to be that you do not perceive the funda- 
mental distinction between inspiration and infallibility 
or freedom from all error. 


1. What books would you recommend for a study of the 


negro dialect as it is spoken inthe South? Please give name 


of publishers. 2. Can you give name of some firm or asso- 
ciation that buy MS. C. C. 

1. The negro dialect is best presented, we think, b 
Joel Chandler Harris in his “ Unele Remus’s Stories ” 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.; $1.50), and in his 
other books (Boston: Ticknor & Co.); by Thomas 
Page in his stories “ Marse Chan,” ete. (New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.25); and in the poems of ~ 


the late Irwin Russell (New York: Century Co.). 
2. We do not understand your question. All book and 
periodical publisbers buy MS. if they like it and think 
it suitable for their purposes. 


What is menthol? How is it crystallized 2? What are its 
medicinal qualities ? A. 
Will some medical reader give an answer ? 


_ In response to the question of ** J. M. W.” in the Inquir- 
ing Friends column in The Christian Union of June 13, 1889, 
1 would say I have for sale a copy of ‘* Peter Parley’s Uni- 
versal History on the Basis of Geography,’ published in 
1865 by Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., Wee York. 

Mrs. Wm. Stroup, Rosemont, Pa. 


I notice an inquiry as to the author of a poem entitled 
‘* The Coming of His Feet.”’ The author is Lyman Whitney 
Allen, of St. Louis, Mo. ‘There is a little coincidence in con- 
nection with this. I copied the poem some time since at the 
request of my mother, who was attracted by its pathos and 
beauty, and whose initials are precisely the same as those of 
the inquirer, E. C. P. ; E. A. B. 

. Can some one give me the author or poem containing these 
ines: 
‘* But to sit alone with my conscience 


Will be judgment enough for me.”” W.N.D. 


The London “ Daily News ” tells this interesting 
anecdote in a sketch of« the late Laura Bridgman : 
When Carlyle impertinently asked, “ What great 
or noble thing has America ever done?” somebody 


replied, “She has produced a girl, deaf, dumb, and ~ 


blind from infancy, who, from her own earnings, 
has sent a barrel of flour to the starving subjects of 
Great Britain in Ireland.” 


A “Quide to the Churches of London ” shows 
that the number of metropolitan churches has in- 
creased between 1883 and 1889 from 928 to 1,016. 
Altar vestments are now the rule in 59 churches as 
against 37 in 1883, altar lights in 119 as against 64 
in 1883, and the “eastward position” in 396 as 


against 304 in 1883. In the same period the num- © 


ber of churches in which the communion is cele- 
brated in the evening has decreased from 289 to 
272. 
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COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


At Princeton President Patton preached the Bacca- 
laureate sermon on Sunday ; on Monday the usual class 
exercises took place ; and on Tuesday a mural statue 
of ex-President McCosh was unveiled in Marquand 
Chapel, a present to the college from the class of °79. 
The presentation address was made by the Rev. A. W. 
Halsey, D.D., who said that Mr. Saint-Gaudens, the 
sculptor, had said he never had had a better subject. 
When the statue was unveiled at the conclusion of Dr. 
Halsey’s address, it called forth general admiration. 
The statue somewhat resembles in general plan the 
statue of the Rev. Dr. Bellows in All Souls’ Church, 
New York. The image projects in high relief from a 
groundwork of bronze, and represents the Doctor in 
his natural position in the pulpit. President Patton 
accepted the gift in behalf of the college, and Dr. 
McCosh made a feeling and ee, speech. The cost 
of the statue was about $10,000. he Commencement 
exercises took place on Wednesday. Bequests amount- 
ing to $250.000 were announced, and the degree of 
I.J-.D was conferred upon President Benjamin Har- 
r.son, an honor which has also been conferred upon 
him by Miami University. Among the largest bequests 
of the year to the college were those from Mrs. David 
Brown, of Princeton (375,000), Mrs. R. L. Stuart, of 
New York ($25,000), and Jobn C. Green ($100,000). 
Degrees were conferred as follows: Bavhelors of Arts, 
eighty-seven ; Bachelors of Science, thirteen; Civil 
Engineers, four ; Masters of Arts, sixty-seven ; Doctor 
of Philosophy, in course, John Nahl Queen, ’87 ; Doctor 
of Literature, Marion M. Miller, ’86 ; Doctor of Science, 
John W. Phillips, ’84 ; Doctor of Philosophy, honorary, 
W. R. Crabb, of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg ; 
Doctor of Laws, President Benjamin Harrison and 
Senator George Gray, of Delaware, of the class of 
1859 ; Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. Charles Wood, of 
Germantown, Penn.; the Rev. W. C. Stilt, of New 
York ; the Rev. N. B. Remick, of Troy ; the Rev. W. 
M. Smith, of New York, and the Rev. M. Miller, of 


Bryn Mawr. 


A very large audience attended the Commencement 
exercises of Cornell on Thursday, including Chief 
Justice Melville Fuller and other distinguished men. 
This was the twenty-first anniversary of the college. One 
hundred and sixty-four degrees were conferred, as fol- 
lows : In arts, 11 ; philosophy, 16 ; science, 26 ; letters, 
19 ; civil engineering, 14 ; mechanical engineering, 32 ; 
law, 36; and pharmacy, 1. At the Alumni meeting on 
Wednesday, Sisal 4 Hiscock was chosen University 
Trustee. At the meeting of Trustees, General Stewart 
L. Woodford, of Brooklyn, and Hiram W. Sibley, of 
Rochester, were re-elected to the Board for a term of 
five years. The report of President Adams was re- 
ceived. Among other evidences of prosperity it noted 
an increase of 209 students in the past year, the greatest 
gain ever recorded at Cornell. It was resolved to 
raise the tuition fee, during and after the year 1890- 
1891, from $75 yearly to $125. President Adams, 
Henry W. Sage, of the Board of Trustees, and Dean 
Hutchins, of the Law School, were appointed a com- 
mittee to reorganize the Department of History and 
Political Science. 


The 121st Commencement exercises of Brown Uni- 
versity were held in the old First Baptist Meeting- 
House at Providence on Wednesday of last week. The 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was awarded to five 
candidates. ‘This is the first time in the history of the 
institution that this degree has been awarded. The 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
Governor Daniel Hovey Goodell, of New Hampshire, 
and L. Lincoln, of Fall River ; that of Doctor of Divin- 
ity upon the Rev. Henry Gratton Guinness, of London, 
England, and that of Doctor of Laws upon Robert H. 
Thurston, Director of Sibley College in Cornell Uni- 
versity. The graduating class numbered fifty-nine. 
Professor E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D., of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was chosen President of Brown University, in 
place of President Robinson, resigned. General Francis 
A. Walker delivered the address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa of Brown University. His discourse related to 
the growth, by decennial periods, of the population of 
the United States, and the influences, both moral and 
material, promoting and retarding the same. 


Rutgers College at New Brunswick, N. J., whose 
charter dates back to 1766, gave an unusual display of 
youthful and vigorous life at its Commencement exer- 
cises last week. Nearly 400 of the alumni were pres- 
ent to felicitate themselves upon the splendid triumphs 
of the year and of President Gates’s administration. 
They saw Mr. Winants lay the corner-stone of his new 
dormitory, which is to accommodate over 100 students, 
and which is to be fitted up with every modern arrange- 
ment for their comfort and convenience, at a cost of 
about $80,000. The alumni dinner that followed was 
celebrated in the New Jersey Hall, which has just been 
completed at a cost of over $40,000. This building, 
erected by the State, contains large and numerous lab 
oratories for conducting experiments in the interests of 
agriculture and of the scientific departments. The post- 
prandial speeches by the President ; Mr. McElroy, one 
of the editors of the “Tribune ;”’ the Hon. Clinton B. Fisk ; 
the Rev. E. B. Coe, of New York City ; E. H. Cook, the 
Head Master of the Grammar School ; Jonathan Dick- 
son, Esq., of the Supreme Court, were exceptionally wise 
and witty. The Janeway collection of casts, photo- 


graphs, medals, etc., for the illustration of classical life, 
just completed, was on exhibition. It was announced 
that $3,000 had been appropriated by the trustees for 
the purchase of apparatus in order to illustrate electrical 
engineering ; that Mr. Heath, of Newark, during the 
past year had given $10,000 ; that another trustee bad 
given $25,000, and that still another had very recently 
given $25,000 also. These gifts, added to the others, 
make an aggregate of over $200,000 since President 


Gates’s accession in 1882. During the same time over 


14,000 volumes have been added to the library. The 
standard of scholarship has been raised, and the num- 
ber of students has increased from 116 to about 200 
During the past year four new professorships and 
two assistant professorships have been established. 
The oration before the alumni by the Hon. Charles 
Winfield, and that before the Literary Societies by 
the Hon. Clinton B. Fisk, were admirable in thought 
and expression. Honorary degrees were conferred as 
follows: A.M. upon Peter Garretson Wyckoff, of 
Bayonne ; Dr. Eugene M. Porter, of New York Home- 
opathic Medical College, and H. Genet Taylor, of 
Cambridge, N..J.; LL.D. on John C. Van Dyke, of New 
Brunswick, Librarian of the Theological Seminary, and 
Professor Albert S. Cook, of the University of California, 
who has just been elected to the chair of English Lit- 
erature at Yale ; D.D. on the Rev. Nathaniel H. Van 
Arsdale, of Paterson. 


Drury College.—The Commencement exercises were 
held June 8-13. There were nineteen graduates in 
the Preparatory course, and four in the College course. 
President Ingalls delivered the Baccalaureate sermon 
from Deut. xxxii.,31. The Rev. G. P. Wilson, D.D., 
of Kansas City, gave the address before the Literary 
Societies. The Trustees provided for all the expenses 
of the ensuing year, and ten thousand dollars were 
subscribed on the debt. | 


At Smith College, last Wednesday, the degree of 
B.A. was forty young women, that of 
B.L. upon five, that of B.S. on two, that of B.Mus. on 
two. ‘The oration was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Brooke 
Herford. The name of Madison University, at 
Hamilton, N. Y., has been changed to Colgate Uni- 
versity, in recognition of the gifts to the institution 
from the family of that name, amounting in all to 
about $50,000. 


Among the colleges which are holding their Com- 
mencement exercises this week are Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, Dartmouth, Bates, Hobart, Union, Wellesley, 
Dickinson, Hamilton, Wesleyan of Middletown, the 
University of Vermont, Lafayette, Trinity, and Mount 
Holyoke Seminary. 


RELIcious News. 


PRESBYTERIANS IN CANADA. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ORONTO in June looks its best. For the past 

few days this capital of Canada’s principal 
Province has been the gathering-place for a 
number of important Canadian assemblies. The 
Methodist Conference is now in session. The 
Anglican Synod has just finished its annual duties. 
Over six hundred delegates have just gone out 
from the opera-house, in which for a number of 
days they discussed the Jesuit matter, which in 
Canada is the topic of the day. And the supreme 
court of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


known as the General Assembly, is grappling this | 


week with business of very great importance. 

The Canadian General Assembly invariably 
opens on the evening of an appointed day. It is 
now fifteen years since the scattered branches of 
Presbyterianism in Canada coalesced. These years 
have been marked by great progress. Dr. Cook 
was the first moderator of the united Church. 
After the opening devotional exercises on the open- 
ing night, the main business is the appointment of 
one to occupy the Moderator’s chair for the year. 
The Assembly is happy in the choice of the pres- 
ent occupant. Dr. Grant, Principal of Queen’s 
University, who recently returned from a trip 
aronud the world, was made the recipient of the 
highest official gift in the power of the Assembly, 
and the tact and ability that are characterizing his 
administration so far are such as to entitle him to 
the reputation of being one of the best of our Mod- 
erators. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Church has five 
synods, forty-two presbyteries, nearly two thousand 
congregations, over eighty thousand families, and 
about one hundred and fifty-three thousand com- 
municants. Over eighteen thousand additions 
have been made to the communion rolls during the 
year. The total revenue of the churches for 1888 
was nearly two millions of dollars, an increase upon 
the previous year of over two hundred thousand 
dollars. The average contribution for stipend per 


family throughout the Church was $8.52, and per 
communicant $4.40; for the schemes of the Church 
$3.42 per family, and $1.80 per communicant. 
The average giving for all church purposes for 
1888 was $24.40 per family, and $12.86 per com- 
‘el increase of $2.20 and $1.63. respect- 
ively. 

The Home Missionary operations of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada are conducted upon a scale 
progressive and extensive. The field is the largest 
in the world. The magnificent districts lying 
between the western shores of Lake Superior and 
the Pacific Coast are being filled up year by year 
with a population statistical information concern- 
ing which shows that it is largely Presbyterian. 
The Canadian Church has followed the new popu- 
lation with the Gospel and laid the foundation of 
an important part of the future Presbyterianism of 
this Dominion. Besides the Home Mission work 
in this new region, important enterprises in this 
department are successfully conducted in the more 
needy districts of the other Provinces. The ex- 
penditure upon this department of the work for 
last year amounted to $57,000. 

A new creation, comparatively speaking, in the 

Canadian Presbyterian Church is the Augmenta- 
tion scheme. Through this scheme the Church aims 
to secure for each minister in its service a minimum | 
stipend of $750 and a free manse. Mainly through 
the energy of the indefatigable convener, the Rev. 
D. J. Macdowell, the Augmentation Fund has been 
brought to occupy a sound financial standing. The 
expenditure made last year amounted to over 
$26,000. 
_ There is another fund in this church that has 
proved a grand success. It is known as the Church 
and Manse Building Fund. Its sphere of opera- 
tions is in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
‘he money constituting the fund is invested, and 
the revenue accruing therefrom is given, in theform 
of grants to congregations, to assist in the erection 
of churches or manses, or else a portion of the 
capital is employed to make loans or grants to con- 
gregations. The fund aims at the acquisition of 
$100,000, to be raised by subscriptions and be- 
quests. It has been in existence now for some- 
years, during which one hundred buildings, valued 
to-day at nearly $180,000, have been aided to the 
extent of over $58,000. 

The Foreign Mission work, under the supervision 
of the Presbyterians of Canada, is conducted in 
the New Hebrides, in Trinidad, in Demerara, 
among the Indians of the Northwest, in the Chinese 
fields of Formosa and Honan, and in Central India, 
with Tudore, Mhow, Rutlam, and Ujjain as centers. 
Over one hundred and ninety persons are employed 
abroad in the capacity of preachers, teachers, cate- 
chists, etc., and the Canadian Church has. con- 
tributed to this work for last year the round sum of 
eighty-two thousand dollars. ) 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Department 
is an important auxiliary in the prosecution of this 
work. This organization has been in existence 
since 1877. Its first year’s revenue amounted to 
$1,005.39. This year’s report shows 25 Presby- 
terial Societies, 160 Mission Bands, 413 Association 
Societies, and a total revenue of over $29,000. 

The college interests of the Church are exten- 
sive. Canadian Presbyterians direct university 
and theological work in Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, and Winnipeg. Each of these 
institutions reported through some representative 
of its management, and the presentations to the 
Assembly were in every sense encouraging. In 
fact, the year’s work in all the departments of the 
church’s enterprises is such as to call forth de- 
vout thankfulness to Him whom the workmen seek — 
to serve. 

Unfortunately, as we think, two whole days re- 
quired to be devoted to what has come to be known 
here as the Galt heresy case. A little band of men 
and women in Knox Church, Galt, the largest con- 
gregation in the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
were brought to task by a session of that church 
for the promulgating of Perfectionist doctrines. 
Having been dealt with by the Session, the “ holi- 
ness” people appealed to the Presbytery ; the Pres- 
bytery sustained the Session, and a second appeal 
was made to the Synod. The judgment of the 
Synod coincided with that of Presbytery and 
Session, hence the appeal to the supreme court 
now assembled. The appellants were heard 
through three of their representatives, the prom- 
ulgation of their case occupying a whole sederunt. 
The inferior court was heard likewise. Ques- 
tions were asked. The utmost courtesy was shown 
to the appellants, who certainly behaved themselves 
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well before the Assembly. Motions and amend- 
ments were presented on the case. Finally, by an 
almost unanimous vote, the appeal of the offenders 
was dismissed. The action of the Session was 
sustained. The offenders were suspended, but 
not excommunicated, and the case was wound 
up with a hope that erroneous views would be dis- 
placed by correct ones. 

As I write, the Assembly is still in session. 
The main part of the work has been covered in 
attention to the matters to which I have already 
made reference. One agitating question has been 
before the Assembly for treatment. It is commonly 
known as the Roman Catholic or the Jesuit ques- 
tion. In fact, the Province of Ontario is up in 
arms just now against Jesuit aggression. By per- 
mission of the Pope, through the Premier of the 
Roman Catholic Province of Quebec, four hundred 
thousand dollars of Canadian money have been ap- 
propriated to educational purposes. Sixty thousand 
of this were offered to the Protestants of Quebec as 
asop. They refused it. ‘The Dominion has taken 
up the cry. Protestant Ontario is loudest in its 
ery. The church courts of all denominations have 
recorded adverse resolutions. The|General Assembly 
to-day passed a strong resolution against the expend- 
iture of these funds in the proposed manner. Itis 
hard to tell to what pass this agitation may be 
brought. By many, a civil war is predicted. But 
one thing is sure: the Protestants of Canada are 
alive to the situation. 

- The General Assembly has received much atten- 
tion in Toronto. The Lieutenant-Governor of On- 
tario extended an invitation to the members to an 
at home at Government House, which was accepted. 
The Episcopals and Methodists sent greetings, and 
the hospitality of Torontonians generally is abound- 
ing. The General Assembly will meet next year 
in Bank Street Church, Ottawa. CANADIAN. 

Toronto, June 20, 1889. 


A CORRECTION.! 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your editorial this week on the Saratoga meeting has 
seriously (and no doubt unwittingly) misrepresented 
the action and spirit of the Committee of Conference 
appointed by the Georgia Congregational Association, 
of which I have the honor to be a member. Will you 
kindly publish, as a matter of justice to us, this brief 
statement of facts ? 

You speak of the failure of the committees of the 
Association and the Conference to hold a meeting. 
Within a fortnight after the appointment of our com- 
mittee, I asked Mr. McDaniel, the Chairman of the 
Committee of the United Conference, about holding a 
meeting, and was told by him that no meeting was 
necessary. He added that their committee was not 
appointed with special reference to the Georgia Con- 
gregational Association, but with reference to any 
bodies of churches that desired to unite with them; 
and he gave me to understand that they would await 
overtures from us. A reference to the printed minutes 
of the United Conference confirms Mr. McDaniel’s 
statement as to the general purpose of their committee; 
it will ‘even be noticed that they do not contain the 
name of, or any definite allusion to, the Georgia Congre- 
gational Association. 

Subsequently the committee of the Association pre- 
pared overtures which were duly signed and forwarded 
to the committee of the Conference, a fact which you 
omit tostate. These overtures said, practically, to the 
committee of the Conference : 

“We desire to unite with you, and we desire it so 
much that we will leave to you the decision of the 
method of the union. We should prefer you would 
unite with us, as being the older Congregational State 
body. But we will not insist on that ; we are ready to 
disband our organization if you will disband yours, 
that we may form a new organization; or we will 
even disband our organization and join yours, if you will 
take us. All we want is a thorough and hearty union.” 

Neither the Association’s committee, nor any mem- 
ber of it, ‘published to the world” the above over- 
tures, as you say they did. Copies were, indeed, sent 
to individuals at the North who had previously taken 
an interest in these expected negotiations ; and it is 
also true that individual members of our committee 
were consulted about their publication, and replied 
that they saw no good reason why they should not be 
given to the public ; but their publication was never 
asked by us. : 

And yet, why might it not have been asked and pro- 
cured? What was there about such overtures that 
needed to be coveredup ? The Conference had seem- 
ingly opened the way for union, and somebody had 
“‘ published to the world ” the desire of the Conference 
to unite with the Association. We replied to the Con- 
ference, “All right ; give us the union on your own 
terms.” Why should not the world have this good 
news as well as the other ? 

I trust that there will be no sensitiveness if I now 


1 See editorial comment in Outlook. 


“publish to the world ” the fact that a meeting of the 
two committees is very soon to be held, at the request 
of the committee of the United Conference. We ex- 
pect to come together with a sincere purpose to pro- 
mote a hearty union, and I, for one, propose to leave 
no stone unturned to secure it. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Horace BumstTeEap. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Mr. Moody’s School for Boys at Mount Hermon, 
Mass., held its graduating exercises on Juue 18. The 
twelve graduates come from eight different States. 

—The past year 158 students have been instructed 
in the Congregational .Theological Seminary at Chi- 
cago. A large dormitory is under construction for the 
use of this largely increased patronage. 

—The Rev. John W. Chadwick completed a quarter 
of a century as pastor of the Second Unitarian Church, 
in Clinton Street, Brooklyn, on Sunday of last week, and 
preached from the text that he used in his first sermon 
in 1864. | 

—The General Association of Congregational 
Churches of Connecticut held its 180th annual meeting 
at Bridgeport last week. Seventy-five clergymen 
were present, and many interesting papers on church 
topics were read. 

—The sixty-third annual meeting of the General 
Conference of Congregational Churches in Maine was 
held in the State Street Church in Portland last week. 
The conference sermon was preached by the Rev. W. 
R. Cross, of Milltown, N. B. 

—The Willamette Association, one of the largest in 
Oregon, has just resolved that “the American Board, 
in the opinion of this Association, should not entertain 
or encourage any ecclesiastical union in the foreign 
work.” This is aimed at the movement in Japan. 

—The American Institute of Civics sends out a circular 
asking that pastors of churches on the Sunday follow- 
ing July 4 will make the subject of their addresses 


such as to enforce the necessity of developing right char- 


acter as the only sure basis of good citizenship and good 
government. 

—The Washington Conference of the Congregational 
Churches met, June 18, with the Congregational Church 
at Herndon, Va.; the Rev. J. K. Mason, D.D., pastor. A 
paper was read by the Rev. R. J. Thomson, of Baltimore, 
on “The Best Methods of Reaching and Holding the 
Unconverted ;” and the Rev. S. M. Newman, D.D., read 
a paper on “ The Most Feasible Methods of Securing an 
Increase of Practical Piety.” 

—The Rev. Lyman Edwin Davies, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Protestant Church, in the Eastern District 
of Brooklyn, for the last year, has decided to become a 
Congregationalist, and preached his farewell sermon in 
his Brooklyn church on Sunday. He had already been 
admitted to the Hudson River Congregational Associa- 
tion, and will become pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, in Stone Street, Middletown, N. Y. 

—The annual meeting of the Lutheran Ministerium, 
or Synod, of the State of New York and adjacent 
States, will begin in St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, in 
Bedford Avenue, on Thursday, and the body will re- 
main in session a week. About 130 ministers and 125 
congregations are embraced within the boundaries of 
the Synod. The Rev. Dr. J. Steinhaeuser, of Roches- 
ter, will preside over the Synod. Among the subjects 
to be considered is that of the relation of the New 
York Synod to certain practices of other Synods con- 
nected with the General Council which are regarded 
as un-Lutheran. 

—Cardinal Gibbons on June 21 ordained Charles 
Randolph Uncles, a colored student of St. Joseph’s, : 
who will be the first colored priest ordained in America. 
He is a native of Baltimore, and has been all his life 
a resident of that city. The elevation of colored 
men to the priesthood is in pursuance of the decree 
passed by the last Plenary Council to send colored mis- 


-sionaries to the South to work among the colored peo- 


ple. The Cardinal is of opinion that men of their own 
race will have more influence among the negroes than 
white priests. 
—aA letter just received from the Rev. Charles James 
Wood, of Lock Haven, Pa., states that there still exists 
reat distress and need in that town, the wants of which 
sbi been to some extent overlooked on account of the 
greater disasters in the Conemaugh Valley. Clothing, 
bedding, and other supplies are greatly needed at Lock 
Haven, and anything of the kind which may be sent 
directly to Mr. Wood will be distributed with care to 
those who are in actual need. The writer of the letter 
is a contributur to and good friend of The Christian 
Union, and we are glad to vouch that he will use dis- 
crimination and judgment in the matter. 

-—Atthe election of trustees of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Chicago last week, Professor David Swing’s 
name was presented, and aroused opposition on the 
ground that he was not a Methodist, and also that he 
was not orthodox in belief. Judge Horton announced 
that, though one of the trustees, he himself was not a 
Methodist, and if Professor Swing could not succeed 
Judge Goodrich, there could be no cavil at his succeed- 
ing a non-Methodist. Judge Horton thereupon resigned. 
The upshot of the matter was the acceptance of Judge 
Horton’s resignation, his immediate election to succeed 
Judge Goodrich, and the election of Professor Swing to 
succeed Judge Horton. 

—The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the General 


Association of Congregational Churches of Massachu- 
setts held a three days’ session at the North Church of 
Newburyport, Mass., last week. The Rev. J. L. Jen- 
kins, of Pittsburg, was chosen moderator. The Rev. 
Dr. McG. Dana, of Lowell, delivered a paper on “‘Cen- 
tralization in Congregationalism.” The Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins presented the other view of the question, and 
the subject was discussed generally. The associational 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of 
Boston. 

—The bi-centennial of the Stelton Baptist Church, 
New Brunswick, N. J., was held last Thursday, and 
was atttended by more than two hundred ministers and 
laymen of that denomination, besides a large number 
of others. The church is the third oldest in this coun- 
try. The pastor, Dr. J. W. Searles, made the welcom- 
ing speech. The Rev. Dr. J. F. Brown, a former pas- 
tor, read a history of the church. He said that the 
town was settled in 1666 by a band of wandering Bap- 
tists who had fled from New England to eseape perse- 
cution. The town house, which was made of logs, was 
twenty by thirty feet, and was built in 1685. It was 
used as a place of worship. The church was organized 
in 1689 with six members, the Rev John Drake being 
the first pastor. 

—The School for Christian Workers held its third 
Commencement exercises at Hope Church in Spring- 
field, Mass., on June 11. Prize essays were read by 
H. C. Thompson, George W. Solley, and J. E Canfield; 
the subjects were, respectively: ‘“ What Kind of Physical 
Exercise has Proved the most Useful in our Association 
Gymnasium from a Physiological and Practical Stand- 
are 2” «The Office and Duties of the Pastor’s Lay 

elper,” and “The Adaptability of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to all Classes and Conditions of 


Young Men.” An address was delivered to the grad- 


uates by the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. At the meeting of 
the corporation the day before, the President’s reports 
showed that the school is on a sound financial footing, 
having provided during the year for wiping out the 
debt of $9,300. Besides this the entire expense of the 
year, $19,486, has been raised, every bill has been 
paid to June 1, and there is now a balance in the 
treasury of $450. The report of the Rev. E. P. Armstrong 
for the Sunday-school department showed that out of 
sixty men called for from this department only eight 
could be supplied. Last year there were eighteen calls, 
and two men were supplied. At the meeting of the 
Trustees following that of the Corporation the Rev. 
David Allen Reed was re-elected President, and the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent Vice-President. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. A. Lawrence accepts his call to the First Church of 
Baltimore, Md. 

—F., B. Pullan, of the Grove Street Church of East 
Orange, N. J., exchanges pulpits with the Rev. J. A. Cruzan, 
of the Third Church of San Francisco, Cal., for eight Sun- 
days beginning June 23. 

— James Cruickshanks died in Chicago on June 3. 

—C.C. Campbell has been called to the church in Kent, 


Conn. 
—E. B. Hillard, of Plymouth, Conn., resigns, after a pas- 
torate of nineteen years, and accepts a call to Conway, Mass. 
—George ae: of Hyde Park, Vt., accepts a call to 


-Dumbarton, 


—H. P. Cutting accepts a call to Franconia, N. H. 

—C. F. Burroughs was installed as pastor of the church in 
Wiscasset, Me., on June 12. 

—H. B. Mead was installed as pastor of the church in 
Brookfield, Conn., on June 11. 

—Leona oolsey Bacon’s address for the summer is 
Norwich, Conn., instead of Philadelphia. 

Lyman W. Allen, of St. Louis, Mo., has received a call 
from the Belleville Avenue Church of Newark, N. J. 

—H. W. Jones, of Vacaville, Cal., has resigned. 

~-George Morton accepts a call to Columbus, Neb. 

—G. P. Eastman accepts a call to become assistant pastor 
of Porter Church, Brockton, Mass. 

—C. E. Taggart accepts a call to Red Cloud, Neb. 

—C. H. Keays, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, has received a eall to 
Amesbury, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—H. H. Stiles has become pastor of the Forty-first Street 
Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 

—F, W,Mohnson accepts a call to the Congregational 
church of Norwood, N. Y. 

—A. W. Hallock accepts a call to Aquinunk, Pa. 

—W. E. Gay accepts a call to Middle Granville, N. Y. 

—W. A. Jones was installed as pastor of the Knoxville 

Church, Pittsburg. Pa., on June 11. 

—S. M. Campbell, of Minneapolis, Minn., has received. a 

call to the First Church of Astoria, Ore. 

—W.4NV. Knox has received a call from the First Church 

of Evanston, Ill. 

—M. C. Peters, of the North Liberties Church of Philadel- 
hia, has received a call from the Bloomingdale Reformed 
hurch of this city. 

—James McLeod, D.D., of the Second Church of Indian- 

apolis, Ind., has been called to the First Congregational 
urch of Albany, N. Y 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C. B. Atwood has received a call to the Free Baptist 
Church of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—William Hosmer, of Auburn, N. Y., a conspicuous figure 
in the anti-slavery agitation, one of the earliest temperance 
reformers, and a Methodist minister of fifty-six years’ stand- 
ing, died on June 17, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—H. L. Foote, of Holyoke, Mass., accepts the rectorship 
of Christ Church (P. E.), St. Joseph, Mo. 

—Newland Maynard has accepted the rectorship of St. 
James’s Church (P. E.), Ridgefield, N. J. 

—W. W. Walsh, of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Medina, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

- F D. Buckley has become rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
St. Vt. 

—T. W. Illman accepts a call to the Universalist church 
at Concord, Mass. ai” 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW.? 


“‘ Law implies a law-giver, and a tribunal capable 
of enforcing it and coercing its transgressors. 
But there is no common law-giver to sovereign 
states ; and no tribunal has the power to bind them 
by decrees or coerce them if they transgress. The 
Law of Nations is that collection of usages which 
civilized States have agreed to observe in their 
dealings with one another.”’ 

These are the words of Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge. They express in a very clear form the 
usual idea and definition of International Law. 
Yet since Hugo Grotius wrote of the “ Law of 
Peace and War,” this law, without law-giver or 
tribunal, has been an actual force which no civil 
nation presumes to defy. For centuries before 
Grotius, even in remote times, as Hosack shows, 
nations have acknowledged its binding force. It is 
to-day the code which records the moral constraint 
of mankind, binding, as by a decree, the responsible 
beings known as Christian nations. 

In the mind of Grotius, the jurisconsult and 
the publicist who treated of the laws of nations had 
to do chiefly, if not altogether, with affairs of peace 
and war. It was not more so then than now; and 
the latest word on this science, which Grotius virt- 


‘ually created, is devoted to the prevention of war 


and the cultivation of peace by a scientific inquiry 


into their laws as accepted in the conduct of nations. 


When Sir Henry Sumner Maine died, February 
2, 1888, at the age of sixty-six, he was recognized 
by all students of legal and political science as a 
master in this field of research, and as one of the 
cleverest and most scholarly of Englishmen. He 
has a limited circle of readers, but in the universi- 
ties of all countries few men are better known or 
more highly appreciated. His work on “ Ancient 
Law” and his essays on “ The Village Community ” 
and “ Popular Government” are standard references 
for the reader and the student. At the time of his 
death he was Professor of International Law at 
Cambridge, England, on the foundation of Dr. 
Whewell. During the fall term of 1887 he deliv- 
ered a series of lectures on International Law before 
the University of Cambridge. These lectures, cor- 
rected for delivery by the author but not prepared 
by him for publication, are published by his literary 
executors in the volume under review. 

Dr. Whewell, in founding this Professorship, 
enjoined upon the occupant of the Chair that his aim 
in all his treatment of the subject of International 
Law should be “ to lay down such rules and suggest 
such measures as would tend to diminish the evils of 
war and finally to extinguish war among nations.” 
Consequently, as one might expect, of the twelve 
lectures which the volume contains, eight pertain to 
the subject of War and to related topics. The four 
introductory lectures are, the first, on “ The Origin 
and Sources of International Law ;” the second, on 
its “ Authority and Sanction ;’’ the third, on “ State 
Sovereignty ;”’ the fourth, on “ Territorial Sovereign 
Rights.” 

The lectures are written in a clear and vigorous 
English style which affords pleasant and engaging 
reading. They do not specifically treat of all the 
minor topics usually incorporated within the ordi- 
nary text-book. Such subjects as Private Interna- 
tional Law, Extradition; Ambassadorial Rights, 
Immunities, and Privileges; Commercial Treaties 
and Conventions, are considered only incidentally, 
if at all. But on the important topics of interna- 
tional controversy, and especially upon historical 
treaties and disputes, the student will find these 
pages from a publicist of the first rank very sug- 
gestive. | 

When we notice the forces which make for war, 
we hardly dare hope for the coming of the time 
when “the battle-flags will be furled in the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” When 
France was drained for soldiers by Napoleon, she 
brought no larger army into the field than she now 
continually supports on a peace footing. Russia 
during the Napoleonic wars had difficulty always 
in bringing 100,000 armed men into the field ; now 
she is said to support 6,000,000 men in arms. Jn 
Germany nobody escapes bolonging to the army; 
the whole population of the country is passed 
through the military ranks. Grotius, the founder 
of modern International Law, who lived from 1585 
to 1645, and who wrote during a period of the most 


lJnternational Law. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.) 


cruel war of modern times, asserted that “ war is 
not an art.” Now we see that war is not only an 
art, but is the mother of new arts. Hydraulic 
engineering and the science of projectiles and gun- 
nery may soon bring this science and art to such a 
high state of perfection that war will be made mor- 
ally impossible from its very destructiveness. As 
Germany proposes to preserve peace by making 
overwhelming preparation for war, so perfection 
in the art of destruction may compel the nations to 
abide in peace—for soon no human fortress or 
device will be able to withstand the new missiles of 
devastation. To-day guns have come to cost one 
hundred thousand dollars, and each charge from 
one of them costs seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
It is not surprising, when we see the great nations 
directing such energies toward war, that our pub- 
licist should inquire whether a mere literary agency 
can ever control such forces. But the author does 
not leave his work without ample allusion to the 
truth that it is war which is old—as old as man- 


kind itself—while peace is a modern invention. | 


This growth toward peace, and how it may be fur- 
ther promoted by the scholar and the statesman, is 
the central theme of our volume. 

The American jurists and statesmen regard the 
binding force of International Law to be one of the 
conditions on which a State is received into the 
circle of civilized nations. It is higher than mu- 
nicipal law or national constitutions, and it is not 
created or annulled by a legislature. This is sub- 
stantially the view also of the founders of Inter- 
national Law. But there is one great community 
which dissents from this opinion, and has lately 
based important decisions upon a different prin- 
ciple. It is the well-known policy of England to 
base the jurisdiction of the international code, 
as far as it affects England, only on her own posi- 
tive and formal acceptance of that code. Her 
famous common law has come by growth through 
positive enactments; where these fail to afford 
a precedent, she relies upon the law common to all 
nations. In the celebrated Somersett case, in 1771, 
Lord Mansfield, in behalf of the Court of the 
King’s Bench, declared slavery everywhere illegal 
on English soil, except only when supported “ by 
positive law.” This decision is usually taken to 
illustrate the great benefit of the English common 
law. It illustrates more—at least in a negative 
way and by implication; namely, England’s re- 
spect for her own usage. But we better see her 
positive recognition and appreciation of this munic- 
ipal law in the late decision of the English Court 
of Appeals in the case of the “Franconia.” In 
passing upon this case, in 1878,. England pro- 
claimed the policy, through the majority of the 
court, that the only sufficient authority for her 
reception of the international doctrines was her own 
assent, given by the State, in its sovereign capacity 
and ina legal way—that is, by act of Parliament or 
by a decision of a court. Therefore, Parliament 
held the Territorial Waters Act of 1878 to be 
necessary in order to give England jurisdiction 
over her three-mile coast limit, though that juris- 
diction was conceded by the opinion of all writers 
on International Law and by the common consent of 
all civilized nations. 

Thus, by England’s usage, not only might posi- 
tive law make lawful within English jurisdiction 
what the common moral law of mankind—the jus 
naturale—condemns, as in Mansfield’s day it was 
beginning to condemn slavery; but, on the other 
hand, this positive law has become necessary to her 
acceptance and enforcement of what the law of all 
nations allows. In this respect England stands 
alone in her attitude toward International Law. 
We know of no place where these three conflicting 
opinions, of the American publicists and of the two 
English schools, are better set forth and illustrated 
than in these lectures of Sir Henry Maine. 

In the chapter on “ Maritime Belligerency ” the 
leeturer discusses the important subjects of Prize 
Courts, Contraband, and Blockade. The modifi- 
cation by the Declaration of Paris, in 1854, of 
the rule “ Free ships, free goods; enemy ships, 
enemy goods,” and the objection made by the 
United States to the abolition of privateering, are 
the features of chief interest in the chapter. Sir 
henry Maine is always fair to the United States, 
and he here sets forth in a very forcible way our 
reasons, given by Secretary Marcy at the time, for 
holding to the right of privateering in war. The 
refusal of a State which is “ perhaps destined to be 
the most powerful in the world, and certainly the 
most powerful neutral State in the world,” pre- 
vented the Declaration of Paris from becoming the 
general law of other civilizations. In a separate 


lecture on this Declaration, privateering and the 
attitude of the United States receive a large share 
of attention. The author points out the strength 
which the retention of privateering gives to America 
in a maritime contest, and he regards the situation 
in which it places England as “ one of unexampled 
danger.” With food become contraband, a nation 
“still permitted to employ privateers can interrupt 
and endanger our supplies at a great number of | 
points. It seems, then, that the proposal of the 
American Government to give up privateers on 
condition of exempting all private property from 
capture might well be made by some very strong 
friend of Great Britain. If universally adopted, it 


‘would save our food, and it would save the com- 


modities which are the price of our food from their 
most formidable enemies.” But it is uncertain 
whether reducing economical losses to the lowest 
point, and making the international contests merely 
‘battles between armed champions,” on land and 
sea, would really diminish the frequency and suf- 
ferings of war. 

The treatise closes with a consideration of “ Pro- 
posals to Abate War.” The author regards it as 
difficult, if not impossible, to adapt a system which 
“regulates the relations of individuals to the rela- 
tions of States;” nations cannot be always con- 
sistent Quakers. He notices also at deserved length 
the proposition that “every dispute be referred to 
an arbitrator, or to a body of arbitrators, and that 
civilized communities shall defer to the award with 
no more demur than they exhibit in submitting to 
a court of justice.” There is a widely extended 
belief in this remedy for war. The fatal draw- 
back, according to our author, is the “lack of coer- 
cive power,” and he also thinks that the composi- 
tion of the courts would not be satisfactory, and 
that England would not be a popular litigant in | 
arbitrations. As to the Geneva Award, while he 
does not question its value as to the particular oc- 
casion on which it was resorted to, since it happily 
settled some bitterly disputed questions, yet for its 
“‘ serviceableness in its effects on International Law 
it is very questionable.” In this respect Sir Henry 
agrees in general with other English publicists who 
have never expressed satisfaction with the inter- 
national law promulgated by the Geneva Tribunal. 

While he urges these objections to arbitration, 
the lecturer considers with favor the proposal of 
M. de Molinari, an eminent French economist, to 
organize among the great nations a “ League of 
Neutral Powers.” The neutral States are always in 
the majority ; let them combine and overwhelm the 
State which persists in belligerency. This would bea 
scheme which, if such a combination of neutral 
powers could be effected, would be a most effectual 
safeguard against war ; but the idea has seemed “ too 
large and ambitious” to receive the attention and 
serious consideration which it deserves. This looks 
to a confederate congress of nations whose purpose 
would be to restrain individual nations from war, 
peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must. The. 
twentieth century may bring forth some such great 
scheme of peace. 3 

The author concludes that “ war is too huge and 
too ancient an evil for there to be much probability 
that it will submit to any one or any isolated 
panacea; that there is even a strong presumption 
against any system of treatment which promises to 
put a prompt and complete end to it. But, like 
those terrible conflagrations to which it has often 
been compared, it may, perhaps, be extinguished 
by local isolation.” 7 

As a jurist and publicist he has contributed a 
strong word toward this consummation, and he has 
given our shelves a volume which will long be val- 
uable to the students and teachers of International 


Law. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The January-April issue of Hebraica contains Pro- 
fessor W. H. Green’s contribution to the discussion of 
the Pentateuchal question, in a minute examination of 
the documentary — with especial reference to 
Genesis i.—xii., 5. espite the substantial unanimity 
of European critics of all schools in sundering the sacred 
record into distinct documents more or less inconsistent 
with each other, he regards a change of opinion as prob- 
able. He exposes the discrepancies of the critics, but 
finds none in the text. There are not, in his view, two 
parallel but different accounts of the creation and the 
deluge. He holds that the phrase, “ These are the gen- 
erations of the heavens and earth ” (ii., 4), denotes, not 
their coming into being, but the progeny which sprang 
from them. In the theory of “successive strata” in 
the alleged component documents he sees the inevita- 
ble Nemesis of the whole documentary hypothesis, its — 
disintegration and collapse. In brief, he can find no 
ground for that hypothesis to rest upon. At this stage 
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of the discussion he simply inquires whether the pres- 
ent indications do not favor something like the position 
of Vitringa, two centuries ago, that “ various writings 
of their fathers were preserved among the Israelites, 
which Moses collected, digested, embellished, and sup- 
plemented.” ‘The supplementary hypothesis is pressed, 
he thinks, with fewer difficulties. Dr. S. Davidson, 
concluding his “ Notes on the Psalms,” observes with 
regard to the alleged Messianic character of Psalm 
cx., and our Lord’s use of it (Matt. xxii., 43, 44), that 
Christ did not meddle with critical questions concern- 
ing the Old Testament. In the present instance he 
seems to use the Psalm merely for an ad hominem 
argument upon, the ground taken by his opponents. 
Dr. Davidson assigns the Psalm to the Maccabean 
riod. 

The Old Testament Student for May contains a note- 
worthy article by Professor J. H. McCurdy, of Toronto, 
on “ Proportion and Method in Old Testament Study.” 
He holds that the core and quintessence of Old Testa- 
ment teaching, and the central and determining ele- 
ment in its study, is in the work and words of the 
prophets, the best distribution of its material being 
into “pre-prophetic, prophetic, and post-prophetic.” 
A long course of personal and national experience, our. 
study of which is fruitful for practical ends, prepared 
the way for the prophets. These were not mere fore- 
tellers of events, but forth-tellers, preachers, drawing 
their moral from past accumulations of experience 
concerning the way of God and the need of man. The 
ministry of the literary prophets, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah, and their successors, introduced higher moral 
and spiritual ideals and hopes. In the prophetic litera- 
ture (which includes the Psalms), supplemented by 
the later histories, is the first and last text-book of 
ethics, the best moral guide for men of affairs, for 
whom it solves in advance the problem of business and 
political aims and principles. It is the great source 
for theology in the strict sense of that word. The 
preaching prophets, together with the poets, who also 
were just as truly seers, constitute the permanent 
foundation both of our theodicy and our ethics. These 
treasures are mostly neglected, either for the citation 
of isolated texts, or attempts at verifying predictions, 
and similar trifling. ee: 

Christian Thought for June contains a contribution 
from Professor J. G. Lansing, of New Brunswick, on 
‘The Messianic Element in the Book of Job.” This 
is not the person but the work of the historical Mes- 
siah, Jesus Christ, of which he finds in Job clear in- 
timations as to resurrection and immortality and eter- 
nal life. Ch. xvi., 22, is cited as “an intimation of 
immortality :” 

** When a few years shall have passed, 

Ishall go the way whence I shall not return.’’. 
Against the weight of opinion, Dr. Lansing favors an 
Arabian or Egyptian origin of the book, and, in sup- 

rt of its extreme antiquity, and especially of the 

: Messinia element which he ascribes to it, brings 
various quotations from Egyptian monuments. in which 
God is spoken of as exhibiting “two persons or rela- 
tionships, that of Father and Son.” But people have 
been lost in Egypt before now. Mr. A. H. Siegfried, 
of Chicago, Eastern manager of the Chicago “ Daily 
News,” contributes a practical paper on “ The Secular 
Press and Religion.” His view, based not only on ex- 
perience but on replies from leading journals to a cir- 
cular of inquiry, is that the secular press is generally 
friendly to religion when she minds her own business, 
sharp in her criticism when provoked, strong in her 
support against unworthy assaults. As a detective 
and corrective force, the secular press is often the 
willing and strong, sometimes the indispensable, ally 
of religion. The Sunday newspaper has done more 
than any and all things else for the secularization of 
the Lord’s Day. But it has come to stay. It is for 
the friends of religion to consider what to do for it and 
with it—whether it is to be what it is, and worse, or 
better, a paper of and for the Sabbath. 

In the Andover Review for June, Professor E. Y. 
Hincks shows that Mrs. Ward in “ Robert Elsmere ” 
has misunderstood the method of German criticism. So 
far from sustaining her in regarding the miraculous 

element of the Gospels as unhistorical, the present 
leading specialists hold that it is historically established. 
The precise nature of Jesus’s “mighty works ” it is not 
the province of history to define ; but that Jesus did 
them she attests. Professor W. T. Harris, writing 
upon “ Religious Instruction in the Common Schools,” 
argues for the incompatibility of the methods of relig- 
ious and secular teaching. It should be noted that he 


assumes that religious instruction involves the inculea- 


tion of dogmas. But he points out that the secular 
school is auxiliary to the purposes of the church by 
saving her the endless labor of preparing the minds of 
the illiterate to receive spiritual doctrine, and thus pre- 
venting them from lapsing into idolatry and supersti- 
tion. In “A Christian Critique of Socialism” (some 
Socialism would have been more correct) the Rev. E. S. 
Parsons holds that Christianity and Socialism have defi- 
nite points of agreement, but are fundamentally dis- 
tinct, both in their conception of the problem of human 
need and in their method of dealing with it. There- 
fore the two cannot work together as_ co-laborers. 
Christianity must be the teacher, and Socialism the 

upil. As to “ What Can be Done in the Cause of 

emperance ?” Professor J. P. Gulliver, on the basis of 
six years’ experience in a committee for the enforce- 
ment of a municipal prohibitory law, holds that dram- 
shops should be thrown open to the light in full pub- 


licity, and heavily muleted for the pecuniary damage 
they cause. Local prohibition is proper where the ma- 
jority ordain by “ local option;” elsewhere, high license 
and a law against adulterations. Substitutes for the 
saloon must be made by coffee-houses, but especially 
the cause of the diseased appetite must be attacked by 
philanthropy bestowed upon miserable homes. 


A FEW NOVELS. 


A new story from the pen of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is sure to receive an eager and attentive 
reading. In The Wrong Box he recurs, to a certain 
degree, to the method of the “ New Arabian Nights ” 
and ‘The Dynamiters,” and with no less fantastic 
originality and delicious solemnity in presenting the 
absurdly impossible. Yet we do not find quite the 
same vein of humor, and while the ingenuity and 
uniqueness of the story uphold the interest, there is a 
horrible grotesqueness which does not always please. 
The adventures of a dead body transferred in barrel 
and piano-case from one innocent holder to another 
do not, we submit, furnish a very agreeable or tasteful 
subject for rollicking burlesque. ‘The relation is only 
saved from being actually odious by the fact that the 
dead man is made to seem as unreal as the dummy 
knocked about by the clown of a pantomime. In the 
elaborateness and serene absurdity of the story one is 
reminded strongly (as at least one other reviewer has 
already said) of the methods of Mr. Frank Stockton. The 
book amuses for an hour, but one who strongly ad- 
mires the author of “ Kidnapped,” “ A Night with Vil- 
lon,” and “ The Master of Ballantrae ” would hardly 
like to have his favorite judged by a stranger on the 
strength of the reading of “'The Wrong Box.” Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne’s name is printed as joint author of 
the book; it is reported—we do not know with what 
exactness—that his share in the work was small, and 
that the main object of the collaboration was for copy- 
tight purposes. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.) 


An Alien from the Commonwealth: the Romance of an 
Old Young Man, by Robert Timsol, is a stronger story 
than “ The Pessimist,” his last novel. It is, indeed, 
above the average, and quite full of good dialogue and 
epigrammatic phrases. Mr. Timsol has caught the 
spirit of the journalistic class, and cleverly reproduced 
it. The air of cynicism which characterized “ The Pes- 
simist ” here finds less clumsy expression, and his flings 
at newspaper and magazine editors will find prompt 
response in the hearts of the unsuccessful contributors 
and the baffled reporter. The mysteries of journalism 
are laid bare before the eyes of the vulgar, and litera- 
ture discovered to be a trade, in which brains are not 
required and learning quite superfluous. Grafton is 
almost an impossible character in such an environment, 
but Mr. Prance is drawn to life. The plot is of little 
account, but the thoughts are ingenious and often witty. 
One closes the book with the impression that the author 
must now feel better since he has freed his mind and 
“said his say.” (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 

Zit and Xoe, by the author of “ Lady Bluebeard,” is 
a facetious but not very witty skit in the department 
of anthropological fictiun—if so portentous a phrase be 
permissible. ‘These two scions of monkeys, primeval 
man and woman, separate from their simian brothers 
and start out in the big world for themselves. They 
meet and have a curious time falling in love, getting 
married, and having a baby. Thus the human‘race is 
secured. -We might take the story for a satire upon ex- 
treme materialistic theories, but we doubt if the author 
so intended it. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

The Nether World, by George Gissing, is a careful 
and particular study of the lower stratum of London 
life. It has been written from a secularist’s stand- 
point, and, with all its literary excellence, is hopelessly 
depressing. The author’s object is only to put ques- 
tions and propose problems to which he can suggest no 
answer. The characters are singularly well drawn, 
and less grotesque than those of Dickens, but one 
cennot help thinking that there is a lack of depth. 
There is too little motive and too much action; yet, as 
a study, the book is undeniably both interesting and 
valuable. -(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

A Sage of Sixteen is a story for girls by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford, and we do not hesitate to characterize it as 
one of the most charming and prettily written books 
of its kind. Its heroine, an 
delightfully natural and simple, of distinct and grace- 
ful personality, and the story of her influence on her 
elders and her girl friends is totally free from priggish- 
ness or goody-goodyism. Some well-described phases 
of English society life add to the enjoyment. In fact, 
we class this story by Mrs. Walford distinctly above 
the more ambitious novel from her pen just published, 
A Stiff-Necked Generation. This has all the author’s 
usual closeness of observation and nice discrimination 
of character and culture, with some striking social 
contrasts closely followed out, but in plot it is conven- 
tional and in parts the dialogue is a bit dreary. Both 
these books are published in Henry Holt & Co.’s 
‘** Leisure Hour Series.” 

A jolly and merry story is Eleanor Putnam’s Wood- 
land Wooing (Boston : Roberts Brothers). The tale is 
told in alternate chapters by a brother and sister, twins, 
given to romping and hearty outdoor life. It abounds 
in odd characters, queer happenings, and laughable 
incidents. This is really a summer novel; too many 
summer novels, so called, being light only in the sense 
that they are weak. 


nglish schoolgirl, is’ 


Mrs. Mona Caird’s Wing of Azrael is gloomy, far- 
fetched, overwritten, and unpleasant, but not alto- 
gether weak. In the case of her characters at least, 
“marriage is a failure” m the strongest sense, to 
quote the phrase for making which famous Mrs. Caird 
is best known. (New York: Frank Lovell.) Miss 
Kate, by “ Rita,” from the same publisher, is a do- 
mestic story of mild interest and unexceptionable 
moral purpose. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The London “Atheneum” hears that Andrew 
Lang and Rider Haggard are engaged in & joint work 
of imagination. 

—Mark Twain’s forthcoming book, “A Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court,” is said to be a satire on English 
nobility and royalty. 

—George Meredith’s new novel is said to have 
for its theme “ The Romance of Journalism,” and to 
be in an advanced state of preparation. 

—The short stories in “Seribner’s Magazine’s ” Fic- 
tion Number (July) are contributed by T. R. Sullivan, 
John R. Spears, Harrison Robertson, Annie Eliot, 
George A. Hibbard, Margaret Crosby, and H. H. 
Boyesen. It is a notable fact that most of these 
writers have been closely identified with “ Scribner’s,” 
and have published their stories almost exclusively 
in it. 

—A new series of small volumes, announced by the 
Putnams and to be called “ Literary Gems,” will have 
for its earlier issues : Poe’s “Gold Bug,” John Brown's 
‘Rab and his Friends,” Goldsmith’s “ Good-natured 
Man,” Drake’s “Culprit Fay,” G. W. Curtis’s “ Our 
pe Society,” and Matthew Arnold’s “ Sweetness and 

ight. 

—The April—June issue of the “ Journal of American 
Folk-Lore ” is as readable a magazine as one often 
sees. Washington Matthews tells the story of “ No- 
quoilpi, the Gambler,” a Navajo myth both comical 
and interesting ; James Mooney writes of “ Folk-Lore 
in the Carolina Mountains ;” Fanny D. Bergen and W. 


W. Newell continue their valuable papers on “ Current. 


Superstition ;” Charles G. Leland talks about “ Chil- 
dren’s Rhymes and Incantations ;” and there are nearly 
a dozen other short articles on such topics as Indian 
myths, popular superstitions, animal stories, proverbs, 
and powder-horn inscriptions. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

—The first issue of “The New Review,” the new 
competitor of the great English reviews, is a worthy 
rival of its excellent contemporaries. I[t contains two 
papers on General Boulanger, the first (written with 
his authority) by Alfred Naquet, of the French Senate ; 
the second dealing with Boulanger’s impeachment, by 
Camille Pelletan, of the French Chamber. These two 
articles give a better conception of Boulangism than 
anything yet printed in English. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
writes keenly and even bitterly on “The Religion of 
Self-Respect ;” Lady Randolph Churchill contributes 
a pleasant sketch of Russian travel; Henry James 
has a bright and discriminating dialogue on dra- 
matic criticism ; three Members of Parliament—Earl 
Compton, Lord Charles Beresford, and T. W. Russell 
—write respectively on “The Homes of the People,” 
National Muscle,” and Unionist Policy for 
Ireland.” 

—The fourth season of the Deerfield Summer School 
of History and Romance will open Saturday, July 6, 
continuing every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
until August 1. Among those who are expected to 
address the school are: Dr. Grace Peckham, of New 

k, upon “The Higher Occupations of Women ;” 
Mrs. L. K. Lippincott (Grace Greenwood), upon “ Yan- 
kee Character and Humor ;” Miss Charlotte Fiske 
Bates, who will give “An Illustrative Reading from 
Whitman’s Works,” with prefatory remarks; Mr. 
Clarence C. Buel, of the “Century Magazine,” upon 
‘The Literature of the War;” Professor James Ken- 
dall Hosmer, of Washington University, St. Louis, upon 
“The Story of Anglo-Saxon Freedom ;’ Mr. Edward 
Bellamy, upon the themes treated in his “ Looking 
Backward ;” Mr. G. Hilton Scribner, upon “ The Ori- 
gin of the Red Man ;” Dr. Titus Munson Coan, of New 

ork, upon “ Matthew Arnold ;” and Charles Dudley 
Warner. 

—Mr. Fraser Rae contributes to the June number of 
“Temple Bar” an article on Lord Macaulay, in the 
course of which he prints for the first time some letters 
addressed by the historian to his younger brother 
Charles between 1836 and 1854. From these we make 
the following extract: ; 


‘* Albany, London, November 27, 1848,--I have been work- 
ing intensely during some months on my history, rising at 
daybreak, and sometimes sitting at my desk twelve hours at 
astretch. This work is for the present over. On Friday 
next, the first of December, we publish. [hardly know what 
to anticipate. Everybody who has seen the book—that is to 
say, Lord Jeffrey, Ellis, Trevelyan, Hannah, and Longman 
—predict complete success, and say that it is as entertaining 
as a novel; but the truth is that, in such a case, friends are 
not to be trusted, and booksellers, after they have struck a 
bargain, are even less to be trusted than friends. The par- 
tialities of an author for what he has written is nothing com- 
pared to the partialities of a publisher for what he has 
bought. However, a few weeks will show. You will proba- 
bly see the book first in the Yankee edition. A New York 
house has given me £200 for early proof-sheets. Longman is 
to pay me five hundred a year for five years in consideration 
of the privilege of printing 6,000 copies. This is a very pleas- 
ant addition to my income; and if the book succeeds, I shall 
probably find literature not only a more pleasant but a more 
gainful pursuit than politics.”’ 
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“SEMI- LUNAR FARDELS OF THE 
CLERICAL SEX. 


The use of LL.D. is the most. droll 
and incongruous, but the use of the D.D. 
is the most discreditable. The wild pro- 
fusion with which the pages of the clergy- 
list of every sect in America are spotted 
all over with the symbols described by 
the late Dr. Cox as “semi-lunar fardels” 
is due not only to the amiableness or 
the bussiness enterprise of the colleges, 
but to the small vanity of what George 
Eliot unsympathetically characterizes as 
the clerical sex. Here is a curious para- 
dox: that the one set of men to whom 
this sort of distinction is forbidden, under 
the command, “ Be ye not called Rabbi,” 
should be the only set of men in America 
to seek it, and make much of it, and 
ostentatiously parade it. The lawyer 
who should put LL.D. on his tin sign, 
on his briefs, or at the head of his note- 
paper, would soon find his life made a 
burden by the wags of the profession. 
It is only the Christian minister who, 
being tapped on the one cheek with his 
accolade, promptly turns the other also 
It is well understood that ministers as a 
class do very much like this kind of 
thing ; and, faithfully doing to others as 
they would that these should do to them, 
are punctilious in bandying compliment- 
ary titles among themselves, such as are 
disused by the good taste and self-respect 
of more secular men.—[Rev. Dr. Leon- 
ard Woosley Bacon in the Forum. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vital 7 


OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Signs of Promise. 


Sermons preached in Plymouth Pulpit, 1887-9, 
by Lyman Apsott, D.D. 12mo, English 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

The unanimity. strength, and efficiency iu all is 
work, shown ian Plymouth Church during the 

two years, will cause a peculiar interest to attach 

these utterances of its new pastor, that men may A 

some idea of how the powers of that erest body have 

been conserved, re-inspired, and direc 


Living 


Studies in Nature and eer 
HATHAWAY. 12mo, $1.25 


**A book of thoughtful with the 
broad and hopeful spirit of the d 4 While thor- 
oughly reverent, and a profound liever in the Bib- 
lical standards of faith, Mr. Hathaway’s utterances 
have a ring of common sense, and show evidences of 
a wide reading and a shrewd observation that will 

ain for his book deserved attention.’’—[Christian 


nion. 


Spirit and Life, 


Thoughts for To-Day. By 
Braprorp, D.D. 16mo, $1.00 


“The best modern preaching deals with spiritual 
wants and vital truths. og oy by this test the ser- 
mons before us are — Map be classed among the 
best of the day. ... concrete, earnest, prac- 
tical. . . . Suggestive. “tow Englander. 

ai Rarely do we find so much freshness of thought 
combined with such felicity of diction.’’—[{Christian 
World, London. 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 


Four volumes, Sept., 1873-Sept., 1875. By 
Henry WARD BEECHER. Crown Svo, 600 
pp. each, $1.50 per vol. 


“The ripest and best portion of his ministry.’’— 
[Christian Union 

** The most remarkable preacher and orator of this 
generation. .. . Printed on good paper and in goo 
type, these sermons are issued at a price which will 
put them within the reach of hundreds of young miov- 
isters and thousands of laymen, who retain their rel- 
ish for original and vigorous thought presented with 
fervid eloquence.’’—{[New York Evangelist. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry Warp BeecHeEer. Part I., ‘Theo- 
retical and Doctrinal; Part LI., Practical 
and Vital. Paper, L. »» 50c.; Il., $1.00 ; 
eloth (I. and I1.), $1.50 
**He casts upon the ae fundamental doctrines 

of the church, in succession, the light of the Evolu- 

tionary theory; and those who felt assured before of 

their firm foundation, must yet confess that they 

take on new beauty and meaning under this light, 

while many will owe to this illumination no less than 

ad renewal of a lost belief.’’—[Sacramento Record- 
nion. 


The Gospel Commentary. 


The Four Gospels Interwoven into a Single 
Narrative, accompanied by Notes, Original: 
and Selected, from 300 Authors. By 
GILMORE and Lyman Asport, D.D. New 
revised edition \formerly called ** The Gos- 
History’). 840 pp., cloth, red edges, 
$1.50. 


By WARREN 


Amory H. 


**Just the thing for the pastor’s study table.’’— 
A. Braprorp, D.D. 


*,* Of ail booksellers, or fabiadted by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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d | us, beginning with the two noble memorials = Gone Mr. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Impressions of Russia. 


By Dr. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Brandes, the genial and acute Danish 
critic, who is already favorably known by his 
‘‘Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury,”’ used his exceptional opportunities dur- 
ing a lecturing tonr in Russia to study its 
men and manners. He mingled with all 
classes, and his keen observation enabled him 
to get a remarkable insight into much that is 
enigmatical. The increasing interest in mat- 
ters Russian cannot fail to be stimulated and 
fed by this valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject. 


GEORG BRANDES. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 


By W. Hepwortn Dixon. A History of 
the Tower of London. New edition. Two 
vols. in one, with 47 illustrations. Royal 
12mo, gilt top, cloth, $2.00; half calf, 


$4.00. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon 


By Louis FAUVELET DE Bour- 
RIENNE, his private secretary. Edited by 
Col. R. W. Phipps. New and revised edi- 
tion, with 54 full-page portraits engraved 
on wood, with other illustrations, and a 
full and accurate index. 4 vols., 12mo, 
cloth plain, $5.00; gilt top, $6.00; half 
calf, $12.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWKLL & C0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


IN PRESS. 


Dr. Abbott’s New Book. 


SIGNS oF PROMISE 


SERMONS 
Preached in Plymouth Pulpit, 1887-9. 
BY 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


- CONTENTS :—A Great Leader [Henry Wurd Beech- 
er]; Death, the Intervreter ; Necessity of Progress ; 
Law of Progress; Grapes of Galli; &eligion of Hu- 
manty ; Agnosticism of Paul; Dogmatism of Paul; 
The Church’s One Foundation ; Power of the Keys; 
Salvation by Growth ; Salvation by Grace ; A Power 
unto Salvation; Christ’s Law of Love; The Peace of 
God; What is the Bible? The Spiritual Nature ; Does 
God’s Mercy Endure Foreper ? 


A handsome 12mo volume, Price $1.50. 


*,* The book will be ready very shortly, Early 
orders by mail, inclosing price, will be promptly 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A HOME OPINION. 


“The jist of discourses shows some of the most 
noteworthy sermons of Dr. Abbott’s ministry among 


Beecher—the old and the new are the same stoc 
Plymouth Chimes, for June 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 
Unbiased critical opinions on —. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. rge W. Curtis 
should be, professionall by the * ed 

Coan.’? Term A t. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West 14th Street. ye: York City. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every act as for the 


mot ular publish 
OME, B r Views of Heaven, 


have the choicest commend a 

tions the en andthe Best Re- | 
ious Pa — and Terms address | 
ATIONA ‘LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1 103 State | 


Street, Chicago. 


RUBERIS BROTRERS 


NEW BOOKS. 
INSIDE OUR GATE. 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE C. Bus, author of 
“The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,’’ in the ‘*‘ No 
Name Series.’’ 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The author of ** The Colonel’s Sees Cloak ’? makes 
her first appearance since the publication of that pop- 
ular book, and tells what happened ‘Inside Our 
Gates ” in her own delightful way. 


A WOODLAND WOOING. 


A Story. By ELEANOR PutNnAM, author 
of **Old Salem,”’ and jointly with her hus- 
band, Arlo Bates, = ‘ Prince Vance.”’ 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00 


MISS EYRE FROM BOSTON, 
AND OTHERS. 


By Lovisrt CHANDLER Mou trton, author 
of ‘Some Women’s Hearts,”’ “‘ Random Ram- 
bles,”? &c. cloth. Price, $1. 25 ; paper 
covers, 50 cents. | 


SE IN SONG (40 New 


$ 
a VOCAL DUETS ($1) 
POPULAR DANCE MUSI«. COLLECTION 


$1). 
Port AR |PIANO COLLECTION ($1), 27 


SUMMER HOMES BY 


THE SOUNDING SEA. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 


GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is al- 
ways in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t goto a music- 
less house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
mnsical instruments ! 


Seasonable and most — are: 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 ets.). 


skp TO SING 


Gs tie). 


OLD SONGS WE U 


SONG HARMONY (60 ote). 
POPULAR SONG NY (ots), Wine ‘part ($1), 37 good 


SONG ¢ CLASSICS ($1), 50 high-class songs, 
SONG CLASSICS, A 


LT TOS ( 1 
SONG $1), 36 
SARITONE ASS SONGS 


the newest. 


pieces. 
LASSICAL PIANIST pS ge 42 pieces. 


Cc 
PIANO CLASSICS ($1), 44 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 


A collect on of stories adapted to the needs of sum- ments. Send for catalogues, free. 


mer idlera. 


SERAPHITA. 


By Honoré ve Bauzac. Translated 
Katharine Prescott wher ae ith an In- 
troduction by Frederic Parsons. One 
volume. 12mo If Russia. Price, $1.50. 


This 1s the ve volume of Balzac’ s three 
Pnilosonhical Nove agic Skin ’’ and ** Louis 
Lambert ’’ already and is most important 
a understanding of this master’s esoteric 


NEARLY READY: 


ROGERS AND HIS CONTEN- 
PORARIES. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, | 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


"ABook to Laugh Over.” 


The book that 
will undoubtedly 
be most read this 
summer. 


~ 


THE 


By 

Robert Louis Stevenson | 
and 

Lloyd Osbourne. 


WRONG 


BOX. 


brings out 
more strongly 
than any of Ste- 
venson’s preced- 
ing works his 
facile wit and irre- 
sistible humor.’’ 

Chicago Tribune. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


~ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York, 


| ane Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW OHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. 


: SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 


An exceptionally fine son - 
WHERE ite OXx- EYED DAISIES GROW. 

y Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and shies Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE NORAH DARLING. 
Hen 


A pleasing son not diff 
that sings itself pri ice, 30c at t, t, and with a melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 wacker. 


A bright and charming com ition b - 
poser of the well- Militaire. 


OF TRIUMPH. 2 


A stirring and excellent Military March 
ALBUMB of ditt Price, 60cts. 


T. 4 Louis SCHEHLMANN. 


A LAT] somewhat in the style of a 
mocturne. Price, 30cts. 


*,*Any of the above, or ony other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt ot retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati.o 
And 19 East 16th St., New Xurk City. 


BRIGHT 
song Book, ARRAY! 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EYERY WAY ! 


Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 


BIGLOW og MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 


DOLPH 8T., CHICAGO. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, pa 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents 
the American Swedenborg Printing "by 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 


ork 


We will send the Jollowing works by the 


KEV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


toany address, postage patd, on denies. of price. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 


MATTHEW, - - - 
MAREK AND LURE, - 
JOHN, - 
ACTS, - - - 


Life of Christ, - - 


Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, - -_ - 
Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths, 


A Layman’s Story, - 
For Family Worship. | 


PART I.—SCRIPTURAL SELECTIONS, - - - 


PART II.-FAMILY PRAYERS, 


In Aid of Faith, 
Gospel History. 


J. R. GILMORE »® LYMAN ABBOTT. 


- $1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 


$1.75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 


- $1 50 


$1 00 
1 50 


ADDRESS 


SO Lafayette Piace, 


New York. 


os 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


June 27, 1889. 
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NEW BOOKS. | 


NOW READY: 
AN APPENDIX COMPLETING THE WORK. 


GROVE’S 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 
SICIANS, a.p. 1450-1889. By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by 
Str Georce Grove, D.C.L., Director of 
the Royal College of Music. With Illus- 
tration and Woodcuts. In 4 Vols., $6.00 


each. | 


An Appendix, Edited by J. A. Fourier 
MAITLAND, bringing the work down to 1889. 
8vo, $2.25. 

*,* This Appendix, which forms part of Vol- 
ume IV., completes the Dictionary. Buta Full 
Index to the entire work is in preparation, and 
will be presently published as a separate volume. 

** Will far surpass in completeness, in ‘accuracy, in 
well-digested, candid, thoughtful information, wheth- 
er for amateurs or for professional musicians, any lex- 


icon or dictionary of music that has ever yet appeared. 


For the earnest seeker after musical orma- 


tion, for one who wishes to go to the bottom of the 
really things, such a diction- 


** Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every in- 
telligent lover of music.’’—[Saturday Review. 


WALLACE’S DARWINISM, 


DARWINISM, AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
THEORY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. With Some of its Applications. 
By ALFRED Russet LL.D., 
F.R.S., author of ‘‘The Malay Archi- 
pelago,”’ etc., ete. With Maps, Illus- 
trations, and a Portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 

**. . . Mr. Wallace’s volume may be taken as a faith- 
ful exposition of what Darwin meant. It is written 


with perfect clearness, with a simple beauty and at- 
tractiveness of style not common to scientific works, 


with a dignity and freedom from anything like per- |’ 
ernes ant 


sonal bitterness worthy of Darwin himse 


an orderliness and completeness that must render 


misconception impossible.’’—[Saturday Review. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the Ox- 
ford Movement. By Witrorp Warp. 
With Portrait. 8vo. $4.00. 

“This fascinating volume. ... A very entertain- 
ing as well as very instructive book concerning the 
remarkable man who may be to have been the 
logical and moral goad of the Tractarian party. re 
No livelier picture than that of Mr. Ward’s Oxford 
life and influence among his contemporaries has been 
given in our generation.—([Spectator. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
LANGUAGE. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY OF 

LANGUAGE. By Herman PAvt. 

_ Translated from the Second German Edi- 

tion by H. A. Strong,M.A., LL.D. With 

an Introduction by Prof. Benjamin I. 

Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
8vo, $3.00. | 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 
MAHAFFY. 


KANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. For 
English Readers. By J. P. Manarry, 
D.D., and J. H. Bernarp, B.D. Anew 
and completed edition. Vol. 1.—The 
Critique of Pure Reason Explained and 
Defended. 12 mo, $1.75. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
New Volume. 


WELLINGTON. By Mr. Hoorrr. 
Price 60 cents. 
Recently issued, price 60 cents each : 

GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir Wir1- 
1AM BuTLER. 

HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH. 

LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas Huaues. 


LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricwarp 
TEMPLE. 


MACMILLAN & 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


“( YHRISTIANITY AND 


AGNOSTICISM.” By the Rev. 
Dr. HENRY WaACE, Prebendary of St. 


Paul’s Cathedral. 


Huxley. In PopuLar SCIENCE MONTHLY 
for July. 50 cents per number. D. AP 
PLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 


A Reply to Professor 


FERRIS’ Pat. 


Ring Buckle at Hip 
for Supporters. 


For sale — 
ers 


FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 
341 Broadway,N.Y. 


Finish. 


Children 
50 -70 7% 


your fine 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


| 


tes : e had ca 
80 bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
- all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the few a my sense of sme 


Pillow-Inhaler a 


the pain has le 


returned, and the 
not be without it. 


If you would like to know more about the Pillow- f SSS 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CoO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


og used the same as an ordi- 


hold detergent, 


Beware 


Conviction and Acquittal . 


will always follow an honest trial of the greatest known house- 


Pearline 


Conviction— You'll find it guilty of being economical; saving 
time, labor, wear and tear on yourself, clothing or paint, and 
far superior to any soap or washing preparation made. 

Acquittal— You'll be relieved of any suspicion you may 
have held as to its being extravagant, or dangerous to fabric 
or hands.. It can’t injure anything washable. 


laces and linens. 

Pearline is the original Washing Compound—used by millions, 
but imitated by thousands who peddle their stuff or give worthless 
sane 8 Pearline is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. 

TS 


Try it on 


Manufactured only by [AMES PYLE, New York. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 


pillow, and only at 


hand bronchitis for years 


my chest. I would 


The Most RetrastE Foop 
Forinfants & inva 
Nota me 


prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich 


HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fa:!s to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


PARKER’S 


parts o e rom the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very . 

d the inflamma- 


z 
. Sees 
4: 
f 
1 
q Whe 
: 
— 
=> 


I have used the Gurney H 

pleased with its working. I 
lids. every respect. Had no trouble, with 

edirine, but aspecially | heated to 75°. In moderate weather 


SEND FOR CATAL 


|CURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO.. 
237 Franklin St., Boston,‘Mass. 


PoRTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton 8t. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 8, 1889. 


ag Bio ater Heater during the present winter, and am more than 


proved economical, easily cared for, and satisfactory in 
the mercury at 12° below zero, in keeping the house 
I find it especially economical. J. P. SMITH. 


OGUE AND TESTIMONIAL SHEET. 


New York Office, 88 John St. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 


West. Cuicaao, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Valk & Murdock, lb, 18 & 20 Hasell St 


vents Dandrnff and] 
50c, and 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHiIcaco CorseT Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


inal Writing, 
Of Type-Writer 


can be 
ters taken 
from one original. Recommended by over 


Send for circulars = 
and samplesof tp 


|423 Broome St N-¥ 


Both the Frames and Blades of our St 
ar 
WS are now as periect as human skill can aos 
them. The Frame is stcel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 8 to 12 inches, 
and face them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken Blades can be 
used. These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
will iron or sott steel 
feral hours, doing more rk th . 
$1 00 


Price of No. are 


Wwarran 


WEILLERS FALLS Co., 
93 Reade Street, New York 


a 
« 


\ 
\ | 
AS | 
100 1% 160 : 
BestMaterials 275 200 | | 
i teur ; st ts 
so thoroughly wall prepared for them.’ [Dwight’s x Dlasps. 
price, 
Bend 
> or 
i=] 
SARSHALL FIELD & CO,, CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. of 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, | NAW : 
Derxoit, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., 
== From One Orig: 
| HE = EDISON— 3000 COPIES 
| Drawing, Music, ete. 
/ 
Uf 
| | ICK COMPANY, 
— A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
no KA RAPH | 152_& 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York. 
test) ap 
= {dams G 
“i *. rame, Blades or Clamp, sent by mail pre paid og 
| receipt af oe Also tor sale by all Hardwan 
tne ll goods bearing our name are fully 
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FINANCIAL. 


The demand for gold by the Bank of 
France has established a premium for it 
in Paris, and permits a continuation of 
the shipments that have been going on to 
France from here for the past six weeks. 
This accounts for almost every dollar 
that has gone abroad, for the London 
market does not need it, and probably 
would not have needed it this season. 
The great drafts for Paris have also a 
partial reason in the exceptional expend- 
itures by Americans who are at the 
Exposition, and are buying great quan- 
tities of bric-a-brac, pictures, and artful 
and artistic luxuries. We may look for 
a discontinuance of drafts by the Ist of 
July from this source, while the large 
earnings of our railways during the last 
half of the year will lead to an additional 
European buying movement of our shares 
and bonds during the coming months of 
1889, which will certainly increase the 
volume of sterling bills, of which there is 
always a large balance in our favor 
during the year, from September on, if 
not before that date ; indeed, the antici- 
pation of the cotton movement, which 
commences in September, results in a 
creation of sterling bills in large amounts 
during July and Angust, while our mer- 
cantile trade during these months usually 
shows up favorably. 

On the whole, then, we may fairly 
conclude that the gold movement, which 
has taken five millions more from us this 
past week, making seventeen millions or 
more in four weeks, has about exhausted 
itself ; it will be unusual if it has not, and 
against the habitual ebb and flow of the 
money tide between Europe and Amer- 
ica. Meantime money here is about as 
easy as when the exit commenced, and 
is, generally speaking, a drug at two and 
a half per cent., loaning principally at 
that figure. During the week the Chi- 
eago & Alton Railway Company has given 
notice of its intended withdrawal from 
the Inter-State Association, due to the 
alleged fact that the St. Paul has been 
secretly cutting rates in live stock traffic. 
The Chicago & Alton, however, furnishes 
no evidence for its change, nor does it 
proceed in the regular method to bring 
its charges to a hearing before the Arbi- 
tration Committee of the Association, of 
which it is a member, and to whose rules 
it has subscribed. Such hasty action, on 
the face of it, argues decidedly against 
the Alton ; it should be loyal to its mem- 
bership of the Association, and take the 
regular steps to expose any irregularity, 
if any exists, on the part of any other 
road under suspicion. In the meantime 
the St. Paul was loyally obeying an order 
from the President of the Association to 
restrict its live cattle traffic until the 


average should be adjusted and any |e 


wrong righted. Such action on the part 
of the Alton Company, therefore, places 
it under suspicion of ill-judged action, 
and leads one to conceive that some 
ulterior motive is influencing its prema- 
ture step of withdrawal. The railways 
still show good increase in earnings, aver- 
aging nearly five per cent. on some eighty- 
six roads in the month of June, thus far, 
over the same time last year. The net 
increase on ninety-seven roads in April, 
over April of 1888, is $942,657. 

The coal trade is improving, and the 
expectation is that the latter part of the 
year will develop an_ extraordinary 
demand for anthracite coal; this is based 
on the improvement now promised and 
progressing in the iron manufacturing, 
and in the expansion of the market field 
for hard coal out in the West. It is on 
this basis that the coal stocks, so called— 
Delaware & Hudson, Delaware & 
Western, N. J. Central, and even Read- 
ing—are advancing so rapidly, and are 
being absorbed by investors so heavily. 
The two former stocks are nearly 150 in 
price, and New Jersey Central—which 
has not paid a dividend since reorganiza- 
tion—is selling at 112. 

The Granger stocks are steady at a 
moderate reaction from the highest prices. 
Union Pacific is a little lower on the bad 
earnings exhibited for April and May, 
The Oregon stocks are strong again, with 
no shares in the market. ‘The general 
market holds well, considering gold ship- 
ments. The bond market is strong, with 
a scarcity of good bonds. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $615,600 
Specie, decrease ......... 1,153,200 


Legal tenders, decrease.. . 343,300 
Deposits, decrease ...... 455,100 
Reserve, decrease........ 1,382,725 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$12,500,000. Watt STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


In all its branches, inelud- 
ing the receiving of ac- 
counts, discounting busi- 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of deposit, etc. 

e have a full line of Choice 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 

interest. or 

4 TO 7 PER CENT. gEnp for LISTS. 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip, 

If you are going to Europe we can furnish you with 

travelers’ letters of credit, available anywhere. 
Foreign Exchange on the principal cities of Europe. 


N. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


\merican Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua) dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver, 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME VEPOSITs. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Se. retary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


A. A. Swerr. St t. Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Bautpwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, from 6 to 
8 Eos — Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 


JULY DIVIDENDS. 
JULY COUPONS. 
JULY INTEREST. 


Next Monday an _ infinite 
number of small sums, repre- 
senting in the aggregate a vast 
amount of capital, will change 
hands; and the question will 
be, how shall this money be re- 
invested to best advantage ? If 
you try to attend to it yourself, 
you may select a perfectly safc 
investment, and you may not. 
The chances are that you will 
not, unless you have had ample 
experience and possess a thor- 
ough knowledge of the field. 
Rather than risk the loss of your 
hard-earned savings through an 
error in judgment, you should 
employ the services of some 
company composed of men of 
known integrity, recognized 
business standing at home, large 
personal responsibility, and am- 


ple experience. 


There is such a company in New York,* 
and its record is unparalleled for safety. 

It has the benefit of an experience of 
thirteen years, during which over a million 
and a quarter of dollars have been invested, 
without the loss of a dollar of principal or in- 
terest, and without a foreclosure. | 

Would you like to know what the leading 
religious papers have said about it? ‘Then 
send for its little book of information, or, 
better still, call at its offices in the Morse 
Building, corner of Nassau and Beekman 
Streets, New York. 


*The Mortgage Investment Com- 
pany. of which Charles R. Otis, of Otis 
rothers & Co. (manufacturers of the 


Otis elevators), is president, and G. 
Livingston Morse and Sidney 'E. Morse 
are vice-president and treasurer. 


0. W. DARLING. E. D, ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 


FA R fe: O Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pays 
7 per cent., according to 
the laws of the Territory. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
and work done for e 
County. <A regular in- | 


come of 7 per cent 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


TEXAS LOANS . 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
Ld in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
@ solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

=z. B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
he City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Pupncss, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre fee both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of b and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city, always with 
sotiafocuon, and in almost every case ERY LARGE 
LUOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
li th, aud_hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
Stuces. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
—" r the bonds and interest are fully 
paid. 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Send for circulars and Com record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
AL, $540,000. 8UR 


CAPIT PLUS, $637,547.50. 


Gen. Agt., 50 State St., ton. 


WANTED TO SELL. 
B1LO0,000 


Lands and by / Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
way. which is the longest electric railway yet built 
and is the pride of the 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most proaperous city in all the Western country. 

A new addition, ‘*Oakland,”’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Park is immediately be- 
yond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 
Chautauqua Assembly meets for the next ten 
years, adding great value to this locality. 

G houses are being erected by the score; over 
300 have been built during the last yer months. 

Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, command 
at least . Buy afew numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can always furnis rst mortgages — 
bearing 8% interest, amply secured, interest and prin- 
cipal guaranteed. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO , 609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


INCOME 


assured by buying the REAL ESTATE 
BENTULE BONDS issued by 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Co., 

of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 per cent. more assetson hand 
than its liabilities. As a matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. ( Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as Other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 

CORD —Thirteen years in business 
day’s delay in payment of principal or interest. 

‘i y for full information to 


FRANK R,. JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


DENVER-COLORADO> 


8% Net on improved inside property from one 


freely given by 


to five years. Information and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


DAKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY. 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. 


We have had over eight years’ ex 
claim for future patronage upon the 

We refer “4 
invested with this Company. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


ence in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 
ECORD that we have made. 
rmission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest 


examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our R 


RD. 


Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or - 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


1% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. | Tic 


A COMMITTEE OF INVESTORS has recently visited Kansas AND NEBRASKA and made avery 
ment of these two great States, gna the methods ceeered 27 
an 


in Report about the eral develo 
the GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY in making FARM m 
Bull ving full information about every loan offered for sale. 


monthly etin gi 


d for their Report 


HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager 
191 Broadway, New York. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Established in London, 1878, 


BANK 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
owed mang tee Fund of 50%, is invested in Government 


The Bank does not —— Notes or Bills, nor 
ulate. invests ts against Government 
hus maki Bank Cheques 

E —as England Notes are. 
s Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND u warda, ‘either singly or put up in Books, a« 
me the use of Travelers, or for those remit- 
to Europe, or any ¢ other part of the world. 


an Post Office ers, 
PRESENTATION WITH- 
ARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
inelia? in every Town in Europe, and in every part 


of the world. 

VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank Cheques s Lae 
wards of sevent Bank ing Houses, in all parts of P 

Travelers hol Cheque Bank Cheques can hiv 
their mail matter addressed to them care the Cheque 
k, or any address will take charge of the same and 


f ang te 


For Han 
Banking parts of the 


who Cash Cheque —— ack on presentatio 
without charge, apply to 
THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. ¥. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 
niga 


W. President Commercial 
ay-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
F. O. Frencu , President Manhattan Trust 


Company, oN. ya and many others. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NY. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
#500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
ndents: Twentsche Bankvereen- 
igin g msterdam, Holland; B. W. Bly- 
enstein & Co., London, England d. 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 
Transacts a general banking business 
money on note with New York or 
appraised real estate first mortgage, with 
Tine uarantee policy security. 
Acts as Executor, and under 
Wills, for the fixed statutor “charges ; egis- 
trar,/Trustee, Transfer and Financial States, 
Cities, Railroads, Towns, and other corporations, and 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon bonds in New 
York, Brooklyn, andelsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 
JN egotiates State, City. Railway and corporate loans. 


vonn D. Vermeule, 
Van Voorhis, 


Garrct A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, 
James B. Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, 
John R. Planten, 


Henry W. Bookstaver, 

Ro B. Roosevelt, W 

Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Deans 
Wm. Dowd, : George F. Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter. Wyckoff. 

W. D. Van Vie 


ck, el A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-Presivent. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


Money is loaned at ten and 
twenty per cent; but high rates 
imply correspondingly low se- 
curity, if indeed that word 
should be used at all with such. 
A lender that means to be safe 
must be content with the lowest 
current rate. 

But one may go where the 
rate is seven per cent ; or, what 
is better, send. | 

Shall we send you a primer 
on lending? 


Tue Kansas City 
Kansas-City, Missouri 
Portsmouth, New 


()MAHA [NVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References. Correspond- 


9) YEARS 
| OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 


rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres. 

H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Ask for information of 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


- | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
more secure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growin city in the Northwest, and it | , 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
¢ | has established our businessand guaran- 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
¢ | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


-333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First iortenge Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Cit roperty. Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable gy ew York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 
our securities. 

lnventasaate made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the largest city in the new State, with five large 
ines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. 

Send for. ‘circulars and references. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, ~ Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H: W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT with ABso.uTE SAFETY in securities o 


THE HUSTED KANSIS ITY, 
COMPANY KANSAS 


James D. meee President. 
re First Mor on Improved Real 


Pea 


These a 


GES, based o 
Katate i the two Citys and adjacent territory, 
No OTHER 


at 33 to 40 per cent. of its actual value. 00 

City, Kast or West, gives such substantial assurance 

of splendid growth as Kansas Citv, Kansas. No other 

affords such am.» ape for profitable investment or 

healthful home-making with modern conveniences on 

as we can show in this Metropolis of 
e Centr 


NVESTORS 


who want a security paying a regular income 
and sure to increase in value, should subscribe to 
the Prepaid Coupon Bearing Stock of the Home 
Building and Association of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. By investing #65 you can se- 
cure 6 per cent. income and a certificate 
worth at meatarees #100. This stock is all 
based upon FIRST MORTGAGES on Real 
Estate, at high rates of interest, and the profit 
over six per cent. is added to to the principal semi- 
annually. Money can be withdrawn upon due notice. 
Fullest investigation invited. Highest ——— 
H NEWHAL 


eneral Agent, 
812 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


GURLEY INVESTMENT C0. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 

— ESTABLISHED FirTEEN YEARS. — | 
Tabor Block, Denver, Colo. 
Correspondence solicited from large investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned at 8% with absolute 
safety. Undoubted- references. Thorough ex 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s om. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


$72,000,000 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
Coon loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. The-e securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
ree and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
RES ST. Send for ‘*‘ Twelve Years’ 
in Western Mortgages.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


A [‘: S, 7 to 8 per 
- Annual 

by W. CLARK 

T CO., in sums yore. 


OF PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
al Coupons MADE and 

MIT LENDER without 

charge. TEST O LOCATION IN THE 

ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, 


Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re. 
fer to the Congregationalist. Send for 


Form, Circular and 
VE ST N T references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and financial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGE Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, pay able semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Cor respondence solicited. 


fre Estate Loans 
\ 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 
WARD loans. Th: se loans can, be had 
VELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 

% HYDE & CO., New York. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. ar of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. Ifinsured Mortga. 
gee acquires the fee 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 0, . 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000, 
ty Fund, held ae State ie 


ages for mee netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Ad the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CO., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION, 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 


or write direct to the Company. 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;° LOAN AGENT, 


Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, : Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 
annually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 


ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet ‘** Information to Investors.”’ 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ta. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRUAD LAND COMPANY. 


Ten Years’ Experience inthe Real Estate Busi- 
ness in Sioux City. 


LEWIS BROS., 
ffeal state and |nbestment Brokers, 


Sioux City, Ia. 

We solicit correspondence with parties who have money 
to loan at a good rate of interest on guaranteed security, 
or to invest in real estate. All business intrusted to us 
will have our personal attention. 


LEWIS BROS., Sioux City, Ia, 


J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. We, O’Mutcany, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EAsTMAN, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tne Gran Loan ano Lavo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and City 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bonds 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


‘GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Eistate Collections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
rrespondence solicited. 


6% PURBLO, Colorado. 


We can make prone gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
guaranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 
» 40° valuation. We have 8% notes secured as above 
r 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank» 
ag National Bank, Pueblo ; Gov. Job A. Cooper: 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 
\o 


0 
=10%o 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full ra. which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, 


THOMAS & (0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, Statistics, etc., sent free. 

References : Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
$05 Sixteenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 


TH FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute Security. 
Loans without expense to Investor, and 
rsonal examination of property Searamtecd. Titles 
insured by Minn. Title Insurance and Trust 
References permitted to First Nat. and Secnrlt ty 
Banks, of Minneapolis, and to responsible and wel 
own business and professional men in N. Y. City. 


WM. E. SMITH, Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 

WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 
within the City limits 

Horse and Cable Banco and Steam Rail- 
roads reaching it. 

Now the most rapidly advancing prop- 
erty in the City. 

M. A. FARR, 

18 Portland Block, - Chicago. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
C. S. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue, 


-—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


OUTE. 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 


SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO ano 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious mealg at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line tc 
NELSON, HOR » HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California E:-crrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Leu Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minnerpo'is and St. 
Paul. The nicresc “ts 
and hunting and fishing groundsof -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc* traverses 
the great *“‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas} 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cins 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrest 


E.ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
OHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICE DESKS 


Unequalled for design, 


finish. Catalog gue free. 


UNION SCHOOL 


FURNITURE (0., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mention The Christian Union. 


LADIES. 


Greatest inducements to 
orders nnd our celebrated 
Coffees and Bakin 


Powders. 
GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full parti 
P.O. Box 289,New 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 
“ON PRIAL,” Four Months 00 
o all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage. 
CLUB RATES. 

One renewal and four new subscriptions. ............ccsccceeseees 10 00 


on 
at the expiration of their subscription should notify us to 
effect, othe we shall conside their wish to have it 
continued. 
ECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
- uest is accompanied with stamp. The date = van label will 
indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a of address is ordered, 
both the new and old address must ven, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, 


Express Order. Money Order, le to order of CHRISTIAN 
— CoMPANY. Cash and Postal otes should be sent in Registered 
2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
Address The ae Union Company, 


waon t, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“ Any mind that is capable of real sorrow is capable of real good.” 


BEECHER STOWE. 


THE 
PuBLISHER’S DESK. 


The Christian Union has been for a great many 
years a very welcome visitor at our house. I have 
always liked it for the general excellence of its 
articles and high moral tone. Itis always help- 
ful. Many of tts articles are unusually well 
written and are very fine. Its readers are borne 
along on the stream of current events, and always 
in the best of company, for it seeks to present the 
best thoughts of the age in the newest and most 
valuable forms. It is alive to the issues of the 
day, and discusses new truths which have hardly 
yet become popular with a manliness and courage 
all its own, and presents for our consideration 
newer interpretations of the times in which we live. 
It 1s a great thing to lead society, but it must be a 
greater to have a hand in the inspiration of the 
leaders of society, and this The Christian Union 
must continue to doif it would faithfully fulfill 
its mission. It has come to the very front, and is 


going to stay. We hope that The Christian Union 
will so continue to interpret the truths that are 
7 found in the movements of the religious life of the 
day that they will have a deeper and fuller mean- the following discussion of house and traveling sales- 


ing, because they have had a more natural, sig- 


world over, one would suppose, but we often hear of 


nificant, and vital interpretation. a 
SPENCER CREEK, Mich. 


A FRIENDLY WORD. 


The Chicago “Interior” prints the following 
kindly words about The Christian Union: 


“‘ The Christian Union has received as fine a compli- 
ment as we have ever seen bestowed upon any paper. 
The ‘Franklin Club,’ of Cleveland (workingmen), com- 
mend The Christian Union for, among other reasons, 
this : 


‘** Whereas, We think we see in The Christian Union an 


evidence that that paper, alone of all the orthodox papers in 
this country, places a higher value upon a. than party, 
upon character than wealth, upon men than property.’ 
“That is true of The Christian Union. It values 
principle above party, character above wealth, and men 
above property, and therefore it merits the good-will of 
all who endl not professionally, but practically and 
personally, with Christ in this matter. And we are not 
annoyed by the invidious comparison, nor in the least 
disposed to say to the Franklin Club that they are 
guilty of misrepresenting all the orthodox papers save 
one. The imputation is not true, but they suppose it 
to be true. This is an illustration and a proof that the 
Christian Church is held responsible for wrongs done 
by its patrons—not its supporters, but its patrons. The 
supporters of the church are the men, with or without 
wealth, who put the shoulders of ‘principle’ and 
‘character’ and manhood under its burdens.” 


These words are the more valuable because they 
come from a religious newspaper for which The 
Christian Union has a very high respect ; a news- 
paper notable for its frankness, honesty, and 
ability. So far as the resolutions of the Franklin 
Club seem to imply a criticism on the religious press 
generally, they certainly do not apply to the Chicago 


“ Interior.” 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. $392 50 
G., Frankfort, 15 00 
$419 50 
VACATION FUND FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

Previously . $299 00 
M. G. R.. New 2 50 
$334 50 


TRAINING BOYS FOR BUSINESS. 


Too many men make their boys feel that they are of 


little or no account while they are boys. Lay a respon- 
sibility on a boy and he will meet it in a manful spirit. 
On no account ignore their disposition to investigate. 
Help them to understand things. Encourage them to 
understand what they are about. We are too apt to 


treat a boy’s seeking after knowledge as mere idle 


curiosity. “Don’t ask questions” is poor advice to . 


boys. If you do not explain puzzling things to them, 
you oblige them to make many experiments before they 
find out ; and though experimental knowledge is best _ 
in one sense, in another it is not, for that which can be 
explained clearly does not need experimenting with. 
If the principle involved is understood, there is no fur- 
ther trouble, and the boy can go ahead intelligently. 
Do not wait for the boy to grow up before you begin to 
treat him as an equal. A proper amount of confidence, 
and words of encouragement and advice, and giving him 
to understand that you trust him in many ways, help 
to make a man of him long before he is a man in 
either stature or years. Give him tools, and let him 


find out for himself whether he has got any mechan- 


ical taste or not. Do not discourage him, as parents 
are apt to do, by saying, “ Oh, it is no use for you to 
try to do anything with tools. I never had any taste 
that way, and, of course, you have not.” If a boy finds 
he can make a few articles with his hand, it tends to 
make him rely on himself. And the planning that is 
necessary for the execution of the work is a discipline 
and education of great value to him. The future wel- 
fare and happiness of the boy depend on the surround 
ings of his youth. When he arrives at that period in 
his life when he is obliged to choose what profession or 
what line of business to follow, it is highly important 
that he should take no false step. And if in his youth 
he has cultivated a taste for any particular branch, the 
choice of a profession or business will be made more 
easy.—[The American Architect. oe 


HOUSE AND TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


In a recent issue of the “ American Grocer” we find 


men : “ The art of selling goods must be the same the 


differences between those salesmen who travel and 
those who receive customers at home which show the 
effect of a different set of circumstances. It does, 
indeed, make a great difference in many lines of busi- 
ness whether the customer seeks you or you seek the 
customer. The one who stays at home and awaits the 
coming of the other has a certain advantage at the 


start. This advantage is, indeed, more than offset by 


other disadvantages in the case of retailers who do not 
travel. The retailer, pressed by business, is sometimes 
inclined to be gruff with the salesman who offers his 
samples, but it is a policy distinctly discourteous and 
bad in its ultimate results upon the storekeeper, who 
does, indeed, get valuable information from ‘drum- 
mers.’ The traveling salesman quickly acquires the 
knack of approaching merchants in the way which will 
lead the soonest to easy discussion of purchases. 
Courtesy has been well defined as a study of small 
things and their effect upon our friends. ‘This is the 
prominent feature of the traveling salesman. On the 
other hand, the house salesman finds himself in the 
reverse position. He is at home, and the retailer 
comes to him to make his purchases. If not a level- 
headed man, the house salesman easily falls into the 


habit of treating his customer as to a certain extent in 
his power. If it is bad policy for a retailer not to 


treat the traveling salesman as a friend, it is far worse 
for a house salesman to assume such a position. How 
many wholesale houses make the cheerful greeting of 


_a customer at his first entrance a regular part of their 


plans? And yet nothing so hurts the pride of the 
average man as to enter a salesroom, wander around 
trying to find somebody, and finally ask some one (the 
wrong man, of course), to receive a gruff ‘ Don’t know 
anything about it,’ or ‘ Ask that man at the other end,’ 
when he should have been met at the door by some 
one especially appointed who sees that he is directed 
to the right window or desk, or calls for the proper 
salesman. A bad impression at the very door, an im- 
pression of the lack of hospitable feeling toward him, _ 
will remain with that customer and color his future 
course. This, we need not say, is a wrong to the cus- 
tomer, and very bad policy, too. It grows, in a measure, 
out of this mistaken feeling that the house salesman 


has the advantage over the brother who travels. Such 


a feeling is a snare, and has destroyed many a bright 
future. The house salesman, or merchant, makes a 
great mistake when he relies upon his little advan- 
tage of position. Thorough courtesy and kindness is 


_the only sure rule in all cases.” 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


Many people desirous of acquiring a speaking knowl- 
edge of foreign languages erroneously suppose that the 
best way is to go abroad for a few weeks or months. 
They thus leave to chance what is done systematically 
at our summer schools. The Sauveur College of Lan- 
guages, for example, which opens at Burlington, Vt., 
on the 8th of July, affords instruction in all the mod- 
ern languages in a most delightful and healthy spot, 
and the pupils will hardly hear a word of English in 
the class-room. Several hundred students, of all ages, - 
assemble there yearly, and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
The faculty is numerous and able, and has been rein- 
forced this year by the engagement of Professor 
Charles F. Kroeh, of the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who will teach German. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


gw Yous, New York 
S CH TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Esta ed 1855. 
3 East l4rH Street, N. Y. 


CANADA, Sackville 
T. “ELLISON LADIES’ COL- 
LEGE.—Opens Aug. 29, 34th ye Courses of 
study extend from primary branches 
B. usic and Fine Arts apaclaitien. tg, dear etc., 
and tuition in Branches, $135. 
. C. Bonpen, M.A., Principal. | 


NNECTICUT, New London 
Rack WARD AND INVALID 
BOYS.—The undersigned, an experignoed phy- 


sician and teacher, makes the care and education of 
such boys a 8 jalty. Location ee en for 
beauty and health. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


Connecticut, Litchfield 
Tos VIEW HALL.—A School for 
ladies. September 18, 1889. Address for 
iss Sara J. 8 
Mr R. 


MITH, cipal. 
M. Latunop, Ass’t Principal. 


CoNNECTICUT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Young Girls will receive pupils at 
the opening of spring term, April 24. The school is in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 
sired. Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


ConnecTicuT, Norw: 
ORWALK MILITARY INST I- 
Moderate charges. Su Gymnasium 
Bowling alleys. Boat- mn 
8. Roperts, Principal. 


Ladies. The Ilth year o 

Terms moderate. Pu mitted to on our 
certificate. Address Miss H. E. Douatass, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andov 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG | osu 


LADIES.—The opens Thursday, 
Sept. 12. For catalogues apply Draper; for 
to Miss Pa1tena McKeen, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS. Bo 
B OSTON UNI VERSI “og 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


MassacuusetTts, Bradfo 
ARLETON SCHOOL for Boys 
Bradford, Mass. Home and day pupils Select 
and safe. Next term begins sopeeenber l 1889, For 
circulars address I. N. Carueton, A.M. 


M AQQA 
SINS TI TUTE for Youn 
Boston, Mass. FAMILY pat 
The a year begins Oct. 
apply to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M.. D.D. 
69 Chester Square, | 


Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester 
GHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY.—3#4th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, 
scientific, business, primary,departments. Strict su- 
pervision and home comforts. .JosEPH ALDEN SHAW, 
A.M., Head Master. 


Kentucky, Shelbvville. 
S CIENCE HAILL.—An En nglish and 
' Classical School for Girls. Oldest in the West. 
Fits for Wellesley. 
W. T. Poynter, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


4 BBY "JOHNSON’S 

ME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For young and nd gis 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ctober 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the aes of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, A 
GROVE "HOME SCHOOL, for 
Young Ladies, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. pils 
admitted to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. . 
Miss V. W. Burroum, A.B., Principal. 


New Jersey, Key Eas 
SEASIDE ASSEMBL ¥Y.—July 7 to Au- 
gust 18. Schools of Music Blocution, Chaise 
Literature, rt, English B Bible, N. 
Greek, Sunday-School_N 
full circular address Ge Dr. R. 
BLACKALL, 1,420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Youne Lapiss, New Brunswick, N.J. Will | T 


reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New JersEY, Bound Brook. 
$ 30 PER YEAR.—Music and Art 
extra. Professor FLacx’s Seminary for 
Girls opens at Bound Brook, N. J., September 25. 


w York, El 

IRA "COLLEGE FOR Wo- 
MEN.—Course of study equal to that of the best 

- Colleges. Scientific and Special courses, with —_- 
preparatory department. Best advantages in 

and A Building with best modern improve- 
by steam and furnished with 
tor. Astronomical foraton, Ad Museum, and A 
Gallery. dress 


Terms moderate 
Pres’t A. W. Cowzzs, LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edw 
FORT ED WARD COLLEGE IN- 
STITUTE.—A _ Boarding Seminary of highest 
grade. Exclusively for Ladies. Superb modern 
uildings om gp - heated, with handsome and commo- 
dious c pel, class-rooms, music and art rooms, par- 
lors, gymnasium, and furnished rooms for 1¢ 1¢0 young 
ladies and for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of study, with diplomas at graduation: also 
Preparatory Classes. $200 per year, board, furnished 
room, and all writing. Art, Stenogra- 
phy, and lypewriting. year 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


\RANGER PLACE SCHOOL..—A 


Home for Extensive and 
u 


and Uni ies. 


Yorx, 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


of | Buitpine, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 


It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three menths or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 
No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to - 
Ss. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


ew York, Poughkeeps 
rVER VIE W ACADEM Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 54th_Year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Government. 
and Busin usiness. tary D 


Bis BEE & AMEN, Principals. 


zw York, Roslyn, L. I. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR poze at 
the BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn N. Y¥. 
L. I. Zound. Send for il Hiustrated cata- 


ew YORK, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
TOLAR? S PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, $500, no extras.—I know by experi- 
college is to ht. You probably 
that too gos my primer on the sub- 
Henry W. (Yale, ’60). 


oRK. Saratoga 8 
MP LE GROVE ‘LADIES’ SEM- 


New YORK, 
THE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The twenty- 
fourth year will begin Sept. 26. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLs 
WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y. 
COLLEGIATE of Study. Location beau- 
“Bend 
r ome. 
for E. 8. D. D. Presiden 


aN Ashevill 
ENG AND FRENCH SCHOOL 

LADIES.—Mrs. Burguyn Mait- 
land (former of Mt. Vernon Inst., Balt.) 

rincipal. s best adv: es of Gducealon an 

the sieanatianas of. a beautiful home in this celebrated 
health resort. Young ladies received during the 
summer vacation. For particulars address the Prin- 
P. O. Box Asheville. 


B® RYN WA “wk COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philade)phia. 


Offers graduate and pateusreduete courses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latin, Mathemat English includ, 


j 


(val )in Gree 
ow ue 
ics, History, and Biology. Tor address as 


ania, Ogonts. 
Z SCH OOL FOR YOUNG 
IES.—Removed in 1883 from 
Stree to OaontTz, the spacious coun 
Seat of Jay tg will be its —— year Wed. 
nesday, Sept. 25th. For circulars, apply to Princi- 
PALS, Ogonts Sc ‘School, Montgomery County, Pa. 


rinci 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT, Miss H. A. 
Miss Sytvia J. EAsTMAN 


Ruopg Provide 
RIENDS SCH OOL, for both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. Alldenominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science and Art. Our certificate 


ts to College. 
AvuGusTINE Jongs, LL.B. 
WASHINGTON » 1,212 and 1,214 h-aieaaae 
Street and 1d Massachusetts Ave 


OR Wood. INSTIT UTE. 

ing and Day School for Young Ladies and 

Little eis Curriculum complete. Standard high. 

raining and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. Capg.u. 


A TIENTION, TEACHERS. 
We desire a practical and able teacher to intro- 
duce our new Paragon School Apparatus, 
urely educational pe for objective teaching in 
Gooren raphy and Astronomy. For this purpose 
we 0 beral inducements. 
Anpety at once for choice of territory. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 10 East Sixteenth St., N. ¥ 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


European Methods of Using 
Su alphar Water. 
INHALATION, Gas HALATION, PULVERIZATION, 


TROUBLES, and Diszases of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 

ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Sprin 

Deuches of every description 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without Pforce ‘(dyuches 
horizontales, ecossa en pluie, en colonne, #c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, Gout, allied diseases 


AIX-LES- other Springs. 
THS. PLUNGE BaTH 
Establishment open June 0th. 
an Ces gra 
"hike Gardn Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y 


To make a place unique has 
gi the aim in developing 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA 


It is a charming, secluded sub- 
urb on New York Bay, South 
of Bay Ridge, L. I. Accessi- 
ble within 45 minutes by new 
ferry from the Battery, New 
York, every half-hour, or b 
Fifth Avenue Elevated Rail 
road, when completed, within 
30 minutes from Brooklyn 
Bridge. _ 

The vital work of public im- 
provement has not been left, as 
is customary, to the town au- 
thorities to be imperfectly exe- 
cuted by degrees, but was sci- 
entifically planned by and exe- 
cuted under direction of the 
most experienced engineers. 

About thirty dwellings have 
been already completed, cost- 
ing from $2,000 to $10, 000 
The view of the ocean 
lehghtful. The south- 
erly breeze, which is vivifying, 
makes the place cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter than 
New York or Brooklyn. Ben- 
sonhurst is intended to be the 
abode of about one thousand 
cultivated families who must 
live near to the metropolis but 
are tired of the disagreeable 
surroundings of city life. The 
trip is short and delightful. 

Carriage in waiting at the 
Bensonhurst depot every after- 
noon to show the property. 
Prices of lots, 20x100 feet each, 
$150 and upwards. Choicest 
locations sold in plots of three 
to five lots together. 

Illustrated circulars sent. 

Address G. B. F. Randolph, 
41 Wall St., New York, or 
Agent on property. 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS 


On Monday, June 24th, we 
shall place on sale 500 pieces 
Finest Scotch Zephyrs at 25 
cents per yard. These are 
our latest exclusive Novel- 
ties, and imported to retail 
at 45 and 50 cents. 

French Sateens in small 
effects, with Navy, Myrtle, 
Wine, and Sea Brown 
Grounds, at 19 and 23 cents. 
A special line of this season’s 
most desirable styles at 24 
cents, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., | fs 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 


Waste Sewin k or assorted colors, 15 cents 
per oz. Illustrated nook hy with rules for ating. 
10 cents, mailed to any address 


urers of Eureka Spool 
Bilks, Art a6 Knitting Silks. 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


If you want to protect your family or 


estate in the event of your death, you will 


finda 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORE 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 


the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only, but the right 
is given ta renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com- 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAY- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Good Agents Wanted. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


INTHREE HOURS 
All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 
Insures a perfect raising 
of bread made from any 
receipt or by any pro- 
cess and does away with 
SETTING OVER NIGHT. 
No Need ot a Fire. 
No dan ~~ * rom cold = 
drafts. The whole proc 
of mixing, rai 
baking—with its aid— 
complete in hours, 
and no possibility of re- 
tarded raising in winter 
or sour bread from over- 
eating in summer. 
PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
much better, sweeter-and 
more healthful bread ob- 
tained. 


raised q 
PRICE COMPLETE, <- 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 


Recommended and used by all the leadi a oe 
cooking, and in use in ali New York and Public 


RORER, Principal Cookin;, 


Tb Bn been can Bread Raiser very 
successfully, on using your it is +4 best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 
Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says : 
‘used the American Bread Raiser and fou 
it entirely utes Tt I do not hesitate to recommen 
it. I have been experiment in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK ~~: I ong lad 
of your invention which InsurREs the 7~& 
urs, and does away with all aia a of failure. 
“Abady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
tae Send for full descriptive circulars. ~ 


The CASE MANUFA % Co. 
83 Nassau Street, Y, 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Mosk Stock f Bou 

Tea, an im ine valuable 
tonic and an agreea stimulan 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine ouly with fac-simile of J 
von 8 signature in blue aereds label 
as above 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S. EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, Lon 
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Clothing to your measure. 
Ready-made and made to order. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 Broadway, 

(near the Post-office. ) 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suitable 
for wedding gifts on which you can save from 
$5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 on a tea set. 
Any of these we will send for your examina- 
tion. We will take your 


OLD GOLD 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 
Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


i150 Bowery, New York. 


IHOOK& HASTINGS 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
¢ the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention toou 
nt | styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 tc $100 
upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORG ANISTS., and others are invited toa ply to us 
for allinforrnation connected with our art. D JESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 


plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


McShane Bell 
Finest G Gra CHURCHES? 


CHIMES 
f Send for Price “ee C py Address 
32 SHANE 


Mention this paper. 


R. H. MACY & CO,., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13 


th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


We sell exclusively for cash in every instan All other houses base their prices on the losses inseparable 
oe . credit system, and cashjbuyers are the wy Roe to the extent of the premiums they have to pay to cover 
ese losses. 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 


Black and Colored SILKS, SAT 


INS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men, and Children. 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 
Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishing Goods, Crockery, Glassware. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Shoes. 


Gents’ Shirts. 74 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 
} All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Me 


nier Chocolate, 38c. per /b. 


Saw FOR 


CATALOGUE. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover the expense. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID PURCHASES 
oF $5 AND OVER. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from i . Armstro 


GLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. - 


vine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $12 00 

ine White Anan China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 22 00 
abe China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white. 7 50 
wo Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pcs., $10. 00 ° ee 


Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 forsee $4. 00; ‘white, 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets. all colorsand designs, $15. ee 
Decorated Parlor and Brass H engin DF . low 

ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


Catalogue and Price List mailed free on application. 


Verrinder & Derbyshire, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N.Y.C. 


Orders packed and on car or steamer free 
charge. Sent C.O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


BARLOW Ss 


INDIGO 


LUE! 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


6: Prop., 233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


Its merits as BLuE ) BI 
and indorsed oe ousands of f housekeepers, Your’ 
on 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 


Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; Grand Central Depot, Limited Ex- 
press, 9:50, arriving at Cooperstown 5 P.M. 

S. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 


Also manager of the Princess Anng, Virginia Beach, 
Va. Winter and Summer Resort. Address or call 
(2*+040’clock) Windsor Hotel, NewYork, until June 18. 


WHITK LAKE, 


SULLIVAN CoO., N. Y. 


Prospect House. 


Open June to October. Elevation, 
1,500 ft.; Picturesque Scenery; Pure 
Air; No Malaria ; Freedom from Mos- 
quitoes ; Prices moderate. 

W. C. KINNE. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


TREMPER HOUISE. 


Open June; to ost accessible by R. R. of 
any in on skills All modern 
men 
J. H. TREMPER, Jr., Phoonicia, N.Y 
LOUIS F. GOODSELL, XP 
Formerly of Cozzens’, now 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD 8Y ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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